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CHAPTER  XIX.  ^ 

BOZZLB,  THE  EX-POI.ICEMAV. 

WiiEX  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  gone  through  the  mis¬ 
erable  task  of  breaking  up  his  establishment  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  had  seen  all  his  furniture  packed,  including 
his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  pet  Italian  ornaments,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  go  and  live  somewhere. 
He  was  very  wretched  at  this  time, — so  wretched  that 
life  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  wife  ;  —  to  whom  his  child  was  very  dear ;  and 
he  was  one,  too,  to  whom  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
domestic  life  were  attractive  and  necessary.  There 
are  men  to  whom  release  from  the  constraint  im- 

Sed  by  family  ties  will  be,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
as  a  release.  But  he  was  not  such  a  man. 
There  was  no  delight  to  him  in  being  able  to  dine  at 
his  club,  and  being  free  to  go  whither  he  pleased  in 
the  evening.  As  it  was  it  pleased  him  to  go  no 
whither  in  the  evenings;  and  his  mornings  were 
e<|ually  blank  to  him.  He  went  so  often  to  Mr. 
Bideawhile,  that  the  poor  old  lawyer  became  quite 
tired  of  the  Trevelyan  family  ijuarrel.  Even  Lady 
Milborotigh,  with  all  her  power  of  sympathizing,  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  she  would  almost  prefer  on  any 
morning  that  her  dear  young  friend,  Louis  Trevel¬ 
yan,  should  not  bo  announced.  Nevertheless,  she 
always  saw  him  when  he  came,  and  administered 
comfort  according  to  her  lights.  Of  course  he 
would  have  his  wife  back  before  long.  That  was 
the  only  consolation  she  was  able  to  offer ;  and  she 
offered  it  so  often  that  he  began  gradually  to  feel 
that  something  might  be  done  towards  bringing 
about  so  desirable  an  event.  After  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  they  could  not  live  again  in  Curzon  Street, — 
nor  even  in  London  for  awhile ;  but  Naples  was  open 
to  them.  Lady  Milborough  said  so  much  to  him  of  the 
advantages  which  always  came  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  from  going  to  Naples,  that  he  began  to  regard 
such  a  trip  as  almost  the  natural  conclusion  of  his 
adventure.  But  then  there  came  that  very  difficult 
uestion ;  —  what  step  should  be  first  taken  ?  Lady 
lilborough  proposed  that  he  should  go  boldly  down 
to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  make  the  arrangement. 


“  She  will  only  be  too  glad  to  jump  into  your  arms,” 
said  Lady  Milborough.  Trevelyan  thought  that  if 
he  went  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  his  wife  might  per¬ 
haps  jump  into  his  arms ;  but  what  would  come  after 
that  ?  How  would  he  stand  then  in  reference  to 
his  authority  ?  Would  she  own  that  she  had  been 
wrong?  Would  she  promise  to  behave  better  in 
future  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  she  was  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  broken  in  spirit  to  make  any  such  promise. 
And  he  told  himself  again  and  again  that  it  would 
be  absurd  in  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him  with¬ 
out  such  subjection,  after  all  that  he  had  gone 
through  in  defence  of  his  marital  rights.  If  he  were 
to  write  to  her  a  long  letter,  argumentative,  afifec- 
tionate,  exhaustive,  it  might  be  better.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  of  himself  that  he  was  good  at 
writing  long,  affectionate,  argumentative,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  letters.  But  he  would  not  do  even  this  as 
y'et.  He  had  broken  up  his  house,  and  scattered  all 
his  domestic  gods  to  the  winds,  because  she  had 
behaved  badly  to  him ;  and  the  thing  done  was 
too  important  to  allow  of  redress  being  found  so 
easily. 

So  he  lived  on  a  wretched  life  in  London.  He 
could  hardly  endure  to  show  himself  at  his  club, 
fearing  that  every  one  would  be  talking  of  him  as 
the  man  who  was  separated  from  his  wife,  —  perhaps 
as  the  man  of  whose  wife  Colonel  Osborne  was  the 
dear  friend.  No  doubt  for  a  day  or  two  there  had 
been  much  of  such  conversation  ;  but  it  had  died 
away  from  the  club  long  before  his  consciousness 
had  become  callous.  At  first  he  had  gone  into  a 
lodging  in  May  Fair ;  but  this  had  been  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  After  that  he  had  taken  a  set  of  fur¬ 
nished  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  immediately  un¬ 
der  those  in  which  Stanbury  lived ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  and  Stanbury  were  very  much 
thrown  together.  As  Trevelyan  would  always  talk 
of  his  wife,  this  was  rather  a  bore ;  but  our  friend 
bore  with  it,  and  would  even  continue  to  instruct 
the  world  through  the  columns  of  the  D.  R.  while 
Trevelyan  was  descanting  on  the  peculiar  cruelty 
of  his  own  position. 

“  I  wish  to  be  just,  and  even  generous ;  and  I  do 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fiklos,  OsnooD,  k  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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love  her  with  all  my  heart,”  he  said,  one  afternoon, 
when  Hugh  was  very  hard  at  work. 

“  It  is  all  verj'  well  for  gentlemen  to  call  them¬ 
selves  reformers,”  Hugh  was  writing,  “  but  have 
these  gentlemen  ever  realized  to  themselves  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ?  We  think  that  they  have 
never  done  so  as  long  as  —  ”  “  Of  course  you  love 
her,”  said  Hugh,  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  paper, 
still  leaning  on  his  pen ;  but  finding  by  the  cessation 
of  sound  that  Trevelyan  bad  paused,  and  there¬ 
fore  knowing  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
speak. 

“  As  much  as  ever.”  said  Trevelyan,  with  energy. 

“  As  long  as  they  follow  such  a  leader  in  such  a 
cause  into  whichever  lobby  he  may  choose  to  take 
them  —  ”  “  Exactly  so,  —  c.xactly,”  said  Stanbury ; 
“just  as  much  as  ever.  ’ 

1“  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word,”  said  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

“  I  have  n’t  missed  a  single  expression  you  have 
used,”  said  Stanbury’.  “  But  a  fellow  has  to  do  two 
things  at  a  time  when  he ’s  on  the  daily  press.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,”  said 
Trevelyan,  angrily,  getting  up,  taking  his  hat,  and 
stalking  oft  to  the  house  of  Lady  Milborough.  In 
this  way  he  became  rather  a  bore  to  his  friends. 
He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  injury  which 
had  accrued  to  him  from  his  wife’s  conduct,  nor 
could  he  help  talking  of  the  grief  with  which  his 
mind  was  laden.  And  he  was  troubled  with  sore 
suspicions,  which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  his  wife, 
had  certainly  not  been  merited.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  she  had  persisted  in  her  intimacy  with 

I  Colonel  Osborne  in  a  manner  that  was  not  compat¬ 
ible  with  that  wife-like  indifterence  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  her  duty.  Why  had  she  written  to  him 
and  received  letters  from  him  when  her  husband 
had  plainly  told  her  that  any  such  communication 
was  objectionable  ?  She  had  done  so,  and,  as  far 
as  Trevelyan  could  reniepaber  her  words,  hail  plain¬ 
ly  declared  that  she  would  continue  to  do  so.  He 
had  sent  her  away,  into  the  most  remote  retirement 
he  could  find  for  her ;  but  the  post  was  open  to  her. 
He  had  heard  much  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  of  Pris- 

i  cilia,  from  his  friend  Hugh,  and  thoroughly  believed 
that  bis  wife  was  in  respectable  hands.  But  what 
was  to  prevent  Colonel  0.sborne  from  going  after 
her,  if  he  chose  to  do  so  ?  And  if  he  did  so  choose, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  could  not  prevent  their  meeting. 
He  was  racked  with  jealousy,  and  yet  he  did  not 
cease  to  declare  to  himself  that  he  knew  his  wife 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  sin.  He  could 
not  rid  himself  of  his  jealousy,  but  he  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  make  the  man  whom  he  hated  the  object 
of  it,  rather  than  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

He  hated  Colonel  Osborne  with  all  his  heart.  It 
I  was  a  regret  to  him  that  the  days  of  duelling  were 
over,  so  that  he  could  not  shoot  the  man.  And  yet, 
had  duelling  been  possible  to  him.  Colonel  Osborne 
had  done  nothing  that  would  have  justified  him  in 
calling  his  enemy  out,  or  would  even  have  enabled 

I  him  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  inducing  his  enemy 
to  fight.  Circumstances,  he  thought,  were  cruel  to 
him  beyond  compare,  in  that  he  should  have  been 
made  to  suffer  so  great  torment  without  having 
any  of  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  Even  Lady  Mil- 
borough,  with  all  her  horror  as  to  the  Colonel,  could 
not  tell  him  that  the  Colonel  was  amenable  to  any 
punishment.  He  was  advised  that  he  must  take  his 
wife  away  and  live  .at  Naples  because  of  this  man, 
that  he  must  banish  himself  entirely  if  he  chose  to 
repossess  himself  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  yet 

L- 


nothing  could  be  done  to  the  unprincipled  ra.scal  by 
whom  all  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  were  occasioned.  ' 
Thinking  it  very  possible  that  Colonel  Osbome  i 
would  follow  his  wife,  he  had  a  watch  set  upon  the  '< 
Colonel.  He  had  found  a  retired  policeman,  —  a  I 
most  discreet  man,  as  he  was  assured,  —  who,  for  a  ! 
consideration,  undertook  the  management  of  inte^  : 
esting  jobs  of  this  kind.  The  man  was  one  Bozzle  I 
who  had  not  lived  without  a  certain  reputation  in  i 
the  police  courts.  In  these  days  of  his  madness, 
therefore,  he  took  Mr.  Bozzle  into  his  pay ;  and  af¬ 
ter  awhile  he  got  a  letter  from  Bozzle  with  the  Ex-  ' 
eter  post-mark  Colonel  Osborne  had  left  London 
with  a  ticket  for  Lissboro’.  Bozzle  also  had  taken 
a  place  by  the  same  train  for  that  small  town.  The 
letter  was  written  in  the  railway  carriage,  and,  as 
Bozzle  explained,  would  be  posted  by  him  as  he 
passed  through  Exeter.  A  further  communication 
should  be  made  by  the  next  day’s  post  in  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Bozzle  proposed  to  address  to  Z.  A., 
Post-ollice,  Waterloo  Place. 

On  receiving  this  first  letter,  Trevelyan  was  in 
an  agony  of  doubt,  as  well  as  misery.  What  should 
he  do  V  Should  he  go  to  Lady  Milborough,  or  to 
Stanbury ;  or  should  he  at  once  follow  Colonel  O3. 
borne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  to  Lissboro’.  It  ended  in  his 
resolving  at  last  to  wait  for  the  letter  which  was  to 
be  addressed  to  Z.  A.  But  he  spent  an  interval  of 
horrible  suspense  and  of  insane  rage.  Let  the  laws 
say  what  they  might,  be  would  have  the  man’s  blood, 
if  he  found  that  the  man  had  even  .attempted  to 
wrong  him.  Then,  at  last,  the  second  letter  reached 
him.  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  each  of 
them  spent  the  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lissboro’, 
not  exactly  in  each  other’s  company,  but  very  near 
to  eaeh  other.  “  The  Colonel  ”  had  ordered  a  gig 
on  the  day  after  his  arriv.al  at  Lissboro’  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cockchaflington,  and,  for  all  Mr.  Bozzle 
knew,  the  Colonel  had  gone  to  Cockchaffington. 
Mr.  Bozzle  was  ultimately  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colonel  had  really  spent  his  day  in  going  to  Cock¬ 
chaflington.  Mr.  Bozzle  himself,  knowing  the  wiles 
of  such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  and  thinking  at 
first  that  that  journey  to  Cockchaffington  might  only 
be  a  deep  ruse,  had  walked  over  to  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney.  Then  he  had  had  a  pint  of  beer  and  some 
bread  and  cheese  at  Mrs.  Crocket’s  house,  and  had 
asked  various  questions,  to  which  he  did  not  receive 
very  satisfactory  answers.  But  he  inspected  the 
Clock  House  very  minutely,  and  came  to  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  attacked, 
if  burglary  were  the  object  of  the  assailants.  And 
he  observed  the  iron  gates,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  old  pigeon-house-look ing 
fabric  in  which  the  clock  used  to  be  placed.  There 
was  no  knowing  when  information  might  be  wanted, 
or  what  information  might  not  be  of  use.  But  he  made 
himself  tolerably  sure  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not 
visit  Nuncombe  Putney  on  that  day,  and  then  he 
walked  back  to  Lissboro’.  Having  done  this,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  little  memorandum-book  in 
which  he  kept  the  records  of  these  interesting  du¬ 
ties,  and  entered  a  claim  against  his  employer  for 
a  conveyance  to  Nuncombe  Putney  and  back,  in¬ 
cluding  driver  and  ostler;  and  then  he  wrote  his 
letter.  After  that  he  had  a  hot  supper,  with  three 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  he  had  earned  his  bread 
on  that  day. 

The  letter  to  Z.  A.  did  not  give  all  these  particu¬ 
lars,  but  it  did  explain  that  Colonel  Osborne  had 
gone  off,  apparently,  to  Cockchaffington,  and  that 
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r  moMle')  had  himself  visited  Nuncombe  Putney 
iTThe  hawk  hasn’t  been  nigh  the  dovecot  m  j^t, 

1  Mr.  Bozzle  in  his  letter,  meaning  to  be  both 

I  “^It^ouid  ^*^difficult  to  say  whether  J'*.® 

1  disgusteil  Trevelyan  the  most 

h^was^defiUng  himself  with  dirt  when  he  first 
i  ‘lit  m  Mr.  Bozzll  He  knew  that  he  was  having 
recourse  to  means  that  were  base  and  low,  —  which 
'*^11  Tint  bp  other  than  base  or  low,  let  the  circum- 
1  rilriiiwhtLytuigh.  ButMr.Bo.zle’s^m.- 
rersation  had  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Bozzle  s 
letters  •  as  it  may  have  been  that  Mr.  ®  ®“®' 

1  fill  ’  activity  was  more  insupportable  than  his 

atte  nd  But,  neverthele'sTsotnething  must 

£.  doir  It  could  not  be  that  Colonel  Osborne 
I  Sould  have  gone  down  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  ] 
Nuncombe  Putney  without  the  intention  of  8®®‘“g 
the  lady  whom  his  obtrusive  pertinacity  had  ‘I''‘ven 
S  thit  seclusion.  It  was  terrible  to  Trevelyan  that 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  there,  and  not  the  leM 
terrible  because  such  a  one  as  Mr.  B®^**® 

Iine  the  Colonel  on  his  behalf.  Should  he  go  to 
,  Putney  himself?  and  if  so,  when  he  got  to 

'  “v, .  «hat  should  he  do  there  ?  At 


5=  Sne'y,  w  a  sUTd'he  d'o  there-?  At 

would  tell  the  whole  to  IIu^  Stanbury.  ^  „ 

.<  Do  you  mean,”  said  Hugh,  “  that  you  have  put  a  p 

policeman  on  his  track  ?  ^ 

«  The  man  was  a  policeman  once.  t  u 

“  What  we  call  a  private  detective.  1  can  t.say 
'  think  you  were  right.”  ,,  .  .p  ,  u 

I  o  But  you  see  that  it  was  necessary,  said  Trevel-  ^ 
i  can’t  say  that  it  was  nece^ary.  Tos^akout,  c 

’  I  can’t  understand  that  a  wife  should  be  worth  1 
;  ”.t'KSrdrn™hr K  A.d  even  no.  ; 
‘‘SrKiL’l'Sbirtir  he  eho<»ee  u,  g,  h,  I 

Li.boro’,«h,.hould„'.he?  Nothing  that y»« c.n  - 
!  do  or  that  Bozzle  can  do,  can  prevent  him.  tie 
i  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  Lissboro . 

“  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  to  my  wife, 
i  “And  if  your  wife  refuses  to  see  him ;  or,  having 
seen  him,  —  for  a  man  may  force  his  way  in  any- 
1  Xre  with  a  little  trouble,  -  if  she  sends  him  away 

I  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  as  I  believe  she  would 
“  She  is  so  frightfully  indiscreet.  ^ 

“  I  don’t  see  what  Bozzle  can  do. 

,  “  He  has  found  out,  at  any  rate,  that  Osborne  is 

‘  there,”  said  Trevelyan.  “I  am  not  more  fond  of 
1  dealing  with  such  fellows  than  you  are  y?®«®l^ 
But  1  think  it  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

!  What  ought  I  to  do  now  ?”  .  tj  « 

I  “  I  should  do  nothing,  —  except  dismiss  Bozzle. 

I  “  You  know  that  that  is  nonsense,  Stanbury. 

“  Whatever  I  did,  I  should  dismiss  Bozzle.  Stan- 
!  bury  was  now  quite  in  earnest,  and,  as  he  repeated 
j  his  sucrgestion  for  the  dismissal  of  the  policeman, 
pufhed  his  writing-things  away  from  him.  If  y®® 
Lk  my  opinion,  you  know,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  ] 
'  think.  ^  I  should  get  rid  of  Bozzle  as  a  beginning. 
If  you  will  only  think  of  it,  how  can  your  ;rife  come 
back  to  you  if  she  learns  that  you  have  set  a  detec¬ 
tive  to  watch  her  V  ”  ” 

“  But  I  have  n’t  set  the  man  to  watch  her. 

“  Colonel  Osborne  is  nothing  to  you,  except  as  he 
is  concerned  with  her.  This  man  is  now 
her  neighborhood  ;  and,  if  she  learns  *  ’ 
she  help  feeling  it  as  a  deep  insult  ?  Of  course 
the  man  watches  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse. 


«  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can’t  write  to  the 
man  and  tell  him  to  come  away.  Ostorne  is  down  | 
there,  and  I  must  do  something.  Will  you  go  down  1 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  yourself,  and  let  me  know  the  i 

After  much  debating  of  the  subject,  Hugh  ^an¬ 
bury  said  that  he  would  himself  *® 

combe  Putney  alone.  There  were  ^fficulties  about 
the  D.  R. ;  but  he  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  new^ 

1  paper  and  overcome  them.  How  far  the  presenM 
of^ora  Rowley  at  his  mothers  house  may 
sisted  in  bringing  him  to  undertake  the  1 

bans  need  not  be  accurately  stated.  He  aca®®'^* 
edSd  to  himself  that  the  claims  of  1 

string  upon  him ;  and  that,  as  he  had  I®®J[y  ^'3 
orove'’d  of  the  Bozzle  arrangement,  he  ought  to  W 
a  hand  to  some  other  scheme  of  action.  Moreover,  I 
Lving  professed  his  conviction  that  no  improper 
visiting  could  possibly  take  place  under  his  mot^®' » 
roof,  hi  felt  boW  to  show  ‘‘‘at  ^le  was  not  afraid  to 
trust  to  that  conviction  himself.  He 
he  would  be  ready  to  proceed  f? 

,  to-morrow;  but  only  on  condition  that  hem,, 

,  have  plenary  power  to  dismiss  Bozzle. 

“There  can  be  no  rea^n  why  you  should  take 
i  any  notice  of  the  man,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  How  can  I  help  noticing  him  when  I  find  him 
,  prowling  about  the  pla®®?  Of  course  I  shall  know 

''‘‘‘^‘‘don’t’see  that  you  need  know  anything  about 

^  1  “  My  dear  Trevelyan,  you  cannot  ^ 

bassadors  en<ra«ed  in  the  same  serviee  without  com 
'■  other.  Ahd  jy  oo— 

i  tob"JtSi;o:don,I-mnothe..’ 

versy  was  ended  by  the  writing  of  » ,  *®“f 
w  Trewlyan  to  Bozzle,  which  was  confided  to  Stan¬ 
bury,  in  which  the  ex-policeman  was  f®' 

to  his  Ltivity,  and  requested  to  return  ‘®  B®®don  for 

the  preset  1  lettor 

[e  Osborne  is  in  the  neighborho^, 

“  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  will  know  what  to  do. 

L  soon  as  this  was  settled,  Stanbury  ^®®‘  ‘J? 

,g  office  of  the  D.  R.  and  made  ^n 

I  work  for  three  days.  Jones  could  d®  ‘he  article  on 
XV  the  Irish  Church  upon  a  pinch  like  this,  although  ne 
^  had  not  given  much  study  to  the  subject  as  yet , 
Snd  Pud^ethwaite,  who  was  great  in  city  matte™ 
would  try  his  hand  on  the  present  state  ®f 
ie  Rome,  a  subject  on  which  it  was 

Si 

>"•  “.1 

”  it  is  that  you  wish,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  I  wish  to  have  my  wife  back  again. 

»  srply  that.  If  "ill  "g'*®  •» 

Sf  I  .ball  draire  that 

,ou  !be  .bill  bo’gaidad  by  my  "isb.s  a.  to  any  lau- 

£  oaderukiag?  .»» 

leo-  froa.  her  ?  It '  WP'””? ‘“tan  .be  i.  "ith  vo5 
enough  to  come  back,  and  tliat  wnen  »  _ 

'^r4:S<Srt.miy  aoubroagb  a^bW^P^X  . 
can  “  Then  say  nothing  about  it.  L,  „ 

arse  letter  to  me,  proposing  to  come, 
come 
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“  Very  well-  So  far  I  understand.  And  now 
what  abioat  Colonel  Osborne  ?  You  don’t  want  me 
to  quarrel  with  him,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  keep  that  for  myself,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan,  grimly. 

“  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself  about  him,”  said  Stanbury.  “  But,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  to  meddle  or  make  with 
him?  Of  course,”  continued  Stanbury,  after  a 
pause,  “  if  I  find  that  he  is  intruding  himself  in  my 
mother’s  house,  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  must  not 
come  there.” 

“  But  if  you  find  him  installed  in  your  mother’s 
house  as  a  visitor,  —  how  then  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  regard  that  as  possible.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  living  there,”  said  Trevelyan, 
“but  coming'  backwards  and  forwards;  going  on 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  —  with  —  ?  ”  His  voice 
trembled  so,  as  be  asked  these  questions,  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  the  word  which  was  to  com¬ 
plete  them. 

“  With  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  you  mean.” 

“  Yes,  with  my  wife.  I  don’t  say  that  it  is  so ;  but 
it  may  be  so.  You  will  be  bound  to  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“  I  will  certainly  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“  And  the  whole  trutL” 

“  Yes ;  the  whole  truth.” 

“  Should  it  be  so,  I  never  will  see  her  again,  — 
never.  And  as  for  him,  —  but  never  mind.”  Then 
there  was  another  short  period  of  silence,  during 
which  Stanbury  smoked  his  pipe  and  sipped  his 
whiskey  toddy.  “You  must  see,”  continued  Tre¬ 
velyan,  “  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
do  something.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  like  detectives.  Neither  do  I  like 
them.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  When  you  con¬ 
demn  me,  you  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  of  my 
position.” 

“  It  is  the  deuce  of  a  nuisance  certainly,”  said 
Stanbury,  through  the  cloud  of  smoke,  —  thinking 
now  not  at  all  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  but  of  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  sister. 

“  It  makes  a  man  almost  feel  that  he  had  better 
not  marry  at  all,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“I  don’t  see  that.  Of  course  there  may  come 
troubles.  The  tiles  may  fall  on  your  head,  you 
know,  as  you  walk  through  the  streets.  As  far  as  1 
can  see,  women  go  straight  enough  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty.  But  they  don’t  like  being  —  what  I 
call  looked  after.” 

“  And  did  I  look  after  my  wife  more  than  I 
ought  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that ;  but  if  I  were  married,  — 
which  I  never  shall  be,  for  I  shall  never  attain  to 
the  respectability  of  a  fi.\ed  income,  —  I  fancy  I 
should  n’t  look  after  my  wife  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  women  hate  to  be  told  about  their 
duties.” 

“  But  if  you  saw  your  wife,  quite  innocently, 
falling  into  an  improper  intimacy,  —  taking  up  with 
people  she  ought  not  to  know,  —  doing  that  in  ig¬ 
norance  which  could  not  but  comprombe  yourself, 
would  n’t  you  speak  a  word  then  ?  ” 

“  O,  I  might  just  say,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
Jones  was  a  rascal,  or  a  liar,  or  a  fool,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  But  I  would  never  caution  her  against 
Jones.  By  George,  I  believe  a  woman  can  stand 
anything  better  than  that  1  ” 

“  You  have  never  tried  it,  my  friend.” 

“  And  I  don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall.  As  for  me,  I 
believe  Aunt  Stanbury  was  right  when  she  said  that 
I  was  a  radical  vagabond.  I  dare  say  I  shall  never 


try  the  thing  myself,  and  therefore  it ’s  very  easy  to 
have  a  theory.  But  I  must  be  off.  Go^  night, 
old  fellow.  I  ’ll  do  the  best  I  can ;  and  at  any  rate 
I  ’ll  let  you  know  the  truth.” 

There  had  been  a  question,  during  the  day,  as  to 
whether  Stanbury  should  let  his  sister  know  by  let¬ 
ter  that  he  was  expected ;  but  it  had  been  decided 
that  he  should  appear  at  Nuncombe  without  any 
previous  notification  of  his  arrival.  Trevelyan  had 
thought  that  this  was  very  necessary,  and  when 
Stanbury  had  urged  that  such  a  measure  seemed  to 
imply  suspicion,  he  had  declared  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  truth  be  obtained.  He,  Trevelyan, 
simply  wanted  to  know  the  facts  as  they  were  occur¬ 
ring.  It  was  a  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuncombe  Putney.  That, 
at  least,  had  been  ascertained.  It  might  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  case  that  he  would  be  refused  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  Clock  House,  —  that  all  the  ladies 
there  would  combine  to  keep  him  out.  But  —  so 
Trevelyan  urged  —  the  truth  on  this  point  was  de¬ 
sired.  It  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  happiness 
that  he  should  know  what  was  bein^  done. 

“  Your  mother  and  sister,”  said  he,  “  cannot  be 
afraid  of  your  coming  suddenly  among  them.” 

Stanbury,  so  urged,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
yield,  but  yet  he  had  felt  that  he  himself  was  almost 
acting  like  a  detective  policeman,  in  purposely 
falling  down  upon  them  without  a  word  of  an¬ 
nouncement.  Had  chance  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  go  in  such  a  manner,  he 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  would  simply 
have  been  a  pleasant  joke  to  him. 

As  he  went  down  by  the  train  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  he  almost  felt  ashamed  of  the  part  which 
he  had  ^cn  called  upon  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  XX.  i 

SHOWIXG  now  COLONEL  OSBORNE  WENT  TO  COCK- 
CIIAFKINOTON. 

Together  with  Miss  Stanbury’s  first  letter  to  her  | 
sister-in-law,  a  letter  had  also  been  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Nora  Rowley,  as  her  sister  had 
left  the  room  with  this  in  her  hand,  had  expressed 
her  opinion  that  it  had  come  from  Trevelyan; 
but  it  had  in  truth  been  written  by  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  And  when  that  second  letter  from  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  received  at  the  Clock  House,  — 
that  in  which  she  in  plain  terms  begged  panlon  for 
the  accusation  conveyed  in  her  first  letter,  —  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne  had  started  on  his  ileceitful  little  jour¬ 
ney  to  Cockchaffington,  and  Mr.  Bozzle,  the  ex- 
policeman  who  had  him  in  hand,  had  already  asked 
his  way  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 

When  Colonel  Osborne  learned  that  Louis  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  broken  up  his  establishment  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  had  sent  his  wife  away  into  a  barbarous 
retirement  in  Dartmoor,  —  for  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  information  on  the  subject  which  was  spread 
among  Trevelyan’s  friends  in  London ;  and  when  he 
was  made  aware  also  that  all  this  was  done  on  his 
account,  —  because  he  was  so  closely  intimate  with 
Trevelyan’s  wife,  and  because  Trevelyan’s  wife  was, 
and  persisted  in  continuing  to  be,  so  closely  intimate 
with  him,  —  his  vanity  was  gratified. 

Although  it  might  be  true,  and  no  doubt  was 
true,  that  he  said  much  to  his  friends  and  to  him¬ 
self  of  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  that  such  a 
trouble  should  befall  his  old  friend  and  his  old  friend’s 
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daughter,  nevertheless,  as  he  curled  his  gray  whis¬ 
kers  before  the  glass,  and  made  the  most  of  such 
remnant  of  hair  as  was  left  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
as  he  looked  to  the  padding  of  his  coat,  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  the  wrinkles  beneath  his  eyes,  so 
that  in  conversation  they  might  be  as  little  apparent 
as  possible,  he  felt  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain  in 
regard  to  the  whole  affair.  It  was  very  sad  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  it  was  human.  Had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  set  the  whole  matter  right  by  a  word,  he 
would  probably  have  spoken  that  word  ;  but  as  this 
was  not  possible,  as  Trevelyan  had  in  his  opinion 
made  a  gross  fool  of  himself,  as  Emily  Trevelyan 
was  very  nice,  and  not  the  less  nice  in  that  she  cer¬ 
tainly  was  fond  of  himself,  as  great  tyranny  had  been 
used  towards  her,  and  as  he  himself  had  still  the 
plea  of  old  family  friendship  to  protect  his  conscience, 

—  to  protect  his  conscience,  unless  he  went  so  far  as  to 
make  that  plea  an  additional  sting  to  his  conscience, 

—  he  thought  that,  as  a  man,  he  must  follow  up  the 
matter.  Here  was  a  young  and  fashionable  and 
very  pretty  woman  banished  to  the  wilds  of  Dart¬ 
moor  for  his  sake.  And,  as  far  as  he  could  under¬ 
stand,  she  would  not  have  been  so  banished  had 
she  consented  to  say  that  she  would  give  up  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  In  such  circumstances  as 
these  was  it  possible  that  he  should  do  nothing  ? 
Various  idea.s  ran  through  his  head.  He  began  to 
think  that,  if  Trevelyan  were  out  of  the  way,  he 
might  —  might  perhaps  be  almost  tempted  to  make 
this  woman  his  wife.  She  was  so  nice  that  he  almost 
thought  that  he  might  be  rash  enough  for  that,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  well  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
bachelor ;  but  as  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him, 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  thing 
quite  distant  from  him.  The  reader  is  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Colonel  Osborne  meditated  any  making 
away  with  the  husband.  Our  Colonel  was  certain¬ 
ly  not  the  man  for  a  murder.  Nor  did  he  even 
think  of  running  away  with  his  friend’s  daughter. 
Though  he  told  himself  that  he  could  dispose  of  his 
wrinkles  satisfactorily,  still  he  knew  himself  and  his 
powers  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  no  long¬ 
er  fit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  romance  as  that.  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  there  was  much  labor 
to  be  gone  through  in  running  away  with  another 
man’s  wife ;  and  that  the  results,  in  respect  to  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  arc  not  always  happy.  But  what  if 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  to  divorce  herself  from  her 
husband  on  the  score  of  her  husband's  cruelty 
Various  horrors  were  related  as  to  the  man’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  wife.  By  some  it  was  said  that  she  was 
in  the  prison  on  Dartmoor,  —  or,  if  not  actually  in 
the  prison,  an  arrangement  which  the  prison  disci¬ 
pline  might  perhaps  make  diflicult,  —  that  she  was 
m  the  custody  of  one  of  the  prison  warders,  who 
possessed  a  prim  cottage  and  a  prim  wife,  just  out¬ 
side  the  prison  walls.  Colonel  Osborne  did  not 
himself  believe  even  so  much  as  this,  but  he  did  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  banished  to  some 
inhospitable  region,  to  some  dreary, comfortless  abode, 
of  which,  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune,  she  would 
have  great  ground  to  complain.  So  thinking,  he 
did  not  probably  declare  to  himself  that  a  divorce 
should  be  obtained,  and  that,  in  such  event,  .he  would 
marry  the  lady.  But  ideas  came  across  his  mind  in 
that  direction.  Trevelyan  was  a  cruel  Bluebeard. 
Emily  —  as  he  was  studious  to  call  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
—  was  a  dear  injured  saint.  And  as  for  himself, 
though  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  lum¬ 
bago  pinched  him  now  and  again,  so  that  he  could 
not  rise  from  his  chair  with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth. 


yet,  when  he  walked  along  Pall  Mall  with  his  coat 
properly  buttoned,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  a 
great  many  young  women  looked  at  him  with  ad¬ 
miring  eyes. 

It  was  thus  with  no  settled  scheme  that  the  Colo¬ 
nel  went  to  work,  and  made  inquiries,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  address  in  Devonshire. 
When  he  learned  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  done 
much  ;  though,  in  truth,  there  had  been  no  secrecy 
in  the  matter.  Scores  of  people  knew  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  address  besides  the  news-vender  who  sup¬ 
plied  her  paper,  from  whose  boy  Colonel  Osborne’s 
servant  obtained  the  information.  But  when  the  in¬ 
formation  had  been  obtained,  it  was  expedient  that 
it  should  be  used ;  and  therefore  Colonel  Osborne 
wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

“  Acrobats  Club,  July,  31, 186—. 

“  Dkau  Emily,” — 

Twice  the  Colonel  wrote  Dearest  Emily,  and 
twice  he  tore  the  sheet  on  which  the  words  were 
written.  He  longed  to  be  ardent,  but  still  it  was  so 
necessary  to  be  prudent !  He  was  not  quite  sure  of 
the  lady.  Women  sometimes  tell  their  husbands, 
even  when  they  have  quarrelled  with  them.  And 
although  ardent  expressions  in  writing  to  pretty 
women  are  pleasant  to  male  writers,  it  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  for  a  gentleman  to  be  asked  what  on  earth  he 
means  by  that  sort  of  thing  at  his  time  of  life.  The 
Colonel  gave  half  an  hour  to  the  consideration,  and 
then  began  the  letter.  Dear  Emily.  If  prudence  be 
the  soul  of  valor,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  the 
very  mainspring,  or  perhaps  the  pivot,  of  love  V 

“  Dear  E.mily,  — 

“  I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what  dismay  I  have 
heard  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Curzon  Street. 
I  fear  that  you  must  have  suffered  much,  and  that 
you  are  suffering  now.  It  is  an  inexpressible  re¬ 
lief  to  me  to  hear  that  you  have  your  child  with 
you,  and  Nora.  But,  nevertheless,  to  have  your 
home  taken  away  from  you,  to  be  sent  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  be  banished  from  all  society !  And  for 
what  y  The  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  some 
men  work  is  quite  incomprehensible. 

“  As  for  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  the  company 
of  a  friend  whom  indeed  I  can  very  ill  spare.  I 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and  among 
them  one  or  two  which  I  feel  that  I  mu.st  say,  — 
that  I  ought  to  say.  As  it  happens,  an  old  school¬ 
fellow  of  mine  is  vicar  of  Cockchaffington,  a  village 
which  I  find  by  the  map  is  very  near  to  Nuncombe 
Putney.  I  saw  him  in  town  last^ring,  and  he  then 
asked  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  'There  is  something 
in  his  church  which  people  go  to  see,  and  though  1 
don’t  understand  churches  much,  I  shall  go  and  see 
it.  I  shall  run  down  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  sleep 
at  the  inn  at  Lissboro’.  I  see  that  Lissboro’  is  a 
market  town,  and  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn.  I 
shall  go  over  to  my  friend  on  the  Thursday,  but 
shall  return  to  Lissboro’.  Though  a  man  be  ever  so 
eager  to  see  a  church  door-way,  he  need  not  sleep  at 
the  parsonage.  On  the  following  day  I  will  get 
over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  see  me.  Considering  my  long  friendship  with 
you,  and  my  great  attachment  to  your  father  and 
mother,  I  do  not  think  that  the  strictest  martinet 
would  tell  you  that  you  need  hesitate  in  the  matter. 

“  I  have  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  twice  at  the  club, 
but  he  has  not  spoken  to  me.  C^nder  such  circum¬ 
stances  I  could  not,  of  course,  speak  to  him.  Indeed. 
I  may  say  that  my  feelings  towards  him  just  at  pres- 
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ent  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  me  from  do¬ 
ing  so  with  any  appearance  of  cordiality. 

“  Dear  Emily,  believe  me  now,  as  always,  your 

affectionate  friend,  ,,  ^ _ _ _  „ 

’  “  r  RKDKRic  Osborne. 

When  he  read  that  letter  over  to  himself  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself.  Even  if  his  friend  were  to  send  the 
letter  to  her  husband,  it  could  nut  do  him  any  barm. 
He  was  aware  that  he  might  have  dilated  more  on 
the  old  friendship  between  himself  and  Sir  Marnia- 
duke,  but  he  experienced  a  certain  dista.'^tc  to  the 
mention  of  things  appertaining  to  years  long  past. 
It  did  not  quite  suit  him,  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  to  speak  of  his  regard  in  those  quasi-paternal 
terms  which  he  would  have  used  had  it  satisfied  hkn 
to  represent  himself  simply  as  her  father's  friend. 
His  language,  therefore,  had  been  a  little  doubtful, 
so  that  the  lady  might,  if  she  were  so  minded,  look 
upon  him  in  that  tender  light  in  which  her  husband 
had  certainly  chosen  to  regard  him. 

AVhen  the  letter  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
she  at  once  took  it  with  her  up  to  her  own  room,  so 
that  she  might  be  alone  when  she  read  it.  Tlie 
handwriting  was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  choose  that  even  her  sister  should  see  it.  She 
h.id  told  herself  twenty  times  over,  that,  while  living 
at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  was  not  living  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  She  would  consent 
to  live  under  the  guardianship  of  no  one,  as  her 
husband  did  not  choose  to  remain  with  her  and  pro¬ 
tect  her.  She  had  done  no  wrong,  and  she  would 
submit  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  her  legal 
lord  and  master.  Nor,  according  to  her  views  of 
her  own  position,  was  it  in  his  power  to  depute  that 
authority  to  others.  He  had  caused  the  separation, 
and  now  she  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  her  own 
actions.  In  itself,  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  her  father’s  old  friend  was  in  no  degree  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  even  faulty.  There  was  no  reason,  moral, 
social,  or  religious,  why  an  old  man,  over  fifty,  who 
had  known  her  all  her  life,  should  not  write  to  her. 
But  yet  she  could  not  say  aloud  before  Mr.s.  Stan¬ 
bury,  and  Priscilla,  and  her  sister,  that  the  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Colonel  Osborne.  She  felt 
that  the  color  had  come  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she 
could  not  even  walk  out  of  the  room  as  though  the 
letter  had  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 
had  there  been  nobody  there  to  see  her?  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  certainly  not  in  love  with  Colonel 
Osborne.  She  was  not  more  so  now  than  she  had 
been  when  her  father’s  friend,  purposely  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  had  helped  her  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married,  and  had  given 
her  a  blessing,  which  was  then  intended  to  be  scml- 
paternal,  —  as  from  an  old  man  to  a  young  woman. 
She  was  not  in  love  with  him,  —  never  would  be, 
never  could  be  in  love  with  him.  Header,  you  may 
believe  in  her  so  far  as  that.  But  where  is  the  wo¬ 
man,  who,  when  she  is  neglected,  thrown  over,  and 
suspected  by  the  man  that  she  loves,  will  not  feel 
the  desire  of  some  sympathy,  some  solicitude,  some 
show  of  regard  from  another  man  ?  This  woman’s 
life,  too,  had  not  hitherto  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  afforded  to  her  all  that  she  desired. 

She  had  been  there  now  a  month,  and  was  almost 
sick  from  the  want  of  excitement.  And  she  was 
full  of  wrath  against  her  husband.  Why  had  ho 
sent  her  there  to  break  her  heart  in  a  disgraceful  re¬ 
tirement,  when  she  had  never  wronged  him  V  From 


morning  to  night  she  had  no  employment,  no  amuse¬ 
ment,  nothing  to  satisfy  her  cravings.  Why  was 
she  to  be  doomed  to  such  an  existence  ?  She  had 
declared  that,  us  long  as  she  could  have  her  boy 
with  her,  she  would  be  ha])py.  She  was  allowed  to 
have  her  boy;  but  she  was  anything  but  happy. 
When  she  received  Colonel  Osborne’s  letter,  — 
while  she  held  it  in  her  hand  still  unopened,  she 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  that  could  make 
her  happy.  But  there  was  in  it  something  of  ex¬ 
citement.  And  she  painted  the  man  to  herself  ia 
brigliter  colors  now  than  she  had  ever  given  to  him 
in  her  former  portraits.  lie  cared  for  her.  lie 
was  gracious  to  her.  He  appreciated  her  talents, 
her  beauty,  and  her  conduct.  He  knew  that  she 
deserved  a  treatment  very  different  from  that  ac¬ 
corded  to  her  by  her  husband.  Why  should  she 
reject  the  sympathy  of  her  father’s  oldest  friend,  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  was  madly  jealous  about  an  old 
man  ?  Her  husband  liad  chosen  to  send  her  away, 
and  to  leave  her,  so  that  she  must  act  on  her  own 
judgment.  Acting  on  her  own  judgment,  she  read 
Colonel  O.sborne’s  letter  from  first  to  hist.  She 
knew  that  he  was  wrong  to  speak  of  coming  to  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney ;  but  yet  she  thought  that  she  would 
see  him.  She  had  a  dim  perception  that  she  was 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  on  broken 
ground  which  might  fall  under  her  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  and  yet  she  would  not  retreat  from 
the  danger.  Though  Colonel  Osborne  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  coming  to  see  her,  yet  she  liked  him 
for  coming.  Though  she  would  be  half  afraid  to 
tell  her  news  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  more  than  half 
afraid  to  tell  Priscilla,  yet  she  liked  the  excitement 
of  the  fear.  Nora  would  scold  her;  but  Nora’s 
scolding  she  thought  she  could  answer.  And  then 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  coming 
down  to  Devonshire  to  see  her.  lie  was  coming  as 
far  as  Lissboro’  to  see  his  friend  at  Cockchaffington. 
And  when  at  Lissboro’,  was  it  likely  that  he  should 
leave  the  neighborhood  without  seeing  the  daughter 
of  his  old  ally  ?  And  why  should  he  do  so  ?  Was 
he  to  be  unnatural  in  his  conduct,  uncivil,  and  un¬ 
friendly,  because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  foolish, 
su.'picious,  and  insane? 

So  arguing  with  herself,  .she  answered  Colonel 
Osborne’s  letter  before  she  had  spoken  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  one  in  the  house,  and  this  was  her  an¬ 
swer  :  — 

“My  dear  Coi.oxET.  OsnonxE, — 

“  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  decide 
whether  you  will  come  to  Nuncombe  Putney'  or  not. 
There  are  reasons  which  would  seem  to  make  it  e.x- 
pedient  that  you  should  stay  away,  even  though 
circumstances  are  bringing  you  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  of  these  reasons  I  will  leave 
you  to  be  the  judge.  I  will  never  let  it  be  said  that 
I  myself  have  had  cause  to  dread  the  visit  of  any 
old  friend.  Nevertheless,  if  you  stay  away,  I  shall 
understand  why  you  do  so. 

“  Personally',  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  —  as  I 
have  always  been.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  write  in  warmer  tones  to  my  father’s  and  moth¬ 
er’s  oldest  friend.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  though  I  shall  readily  see  you  if  you  call,  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  stay.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
now  living  in  my  own  house.  I  am  staying  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  the  i)lace  is  called  the  Clock 
1  louse.  «  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  E.M1I.Y  Trevelyan. 

“Tub  Clock  IIoisb,  Ncxcombe  Pctsev,  Monday.'’ 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


Soon  after  she  had  written  it,  Nora  came  into  her 
room,  and  at  once  asked  concerning  the  letter 
which  she  had  seen  delivered  to  her  sister  that 
morning. 

“It  was  from  Colonel  Osborne,”  said  Jlrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  From  Colonel  Osborne !  How  very  wrong !  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  it  is  wrong  at  all.  Because  Louis 
is  foolish  and  mad,  that  cannot  make  another  man 
wrong  for  doing  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world.” 

“  I  had  hoped  it  had  been  from  Louis,”  said  Nora. 

“  O  dear,  no.  lie  is  by  no  means  so  considerate. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  hear  from  him  till  he 
chooses  to  give  some  fresh  order  about  myself  or  my 
child.  He  will  hardly  trouble  himself  to  write  to 
me,  unless  he  takes  up  some  new  freak  to  show  me 
that  he  is  my  master.’* 

“  And  what  does  Colonel  Osborne  say  ?  ” 

“  He  is  coming  here.” 

“  Coming  here  ?  ”  almost  shouted  Nora. 

“  Yes,  absolutely  here.  Does  it  sound  to  you  as 
if  Lucifer  himself  were  about  to  show  his  face.  The 
fact  is,  he  happens  to  have  a  friend  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  whom  he  has  long  promised  to  visit ;  and,  as 
he  must  be  at  Lissboro’,  he  does  not  choose  to  go 
away  without  the  compliment  of  a  call.  It  will  be 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  him  in  the  least,”  said 
Nora. 

“  There  is  his  letter.  As  you  seem  to  be  so  sus¬ 
picious,  you  had  better  read  it.” 

Then  Nora  read  it. 

“  And  there  is  a  copy  of  my  answer,”  .said  ^Irs. 
Trevelyan.  “  I  shall  keep  both,  because  I  know  so 
well  wh.at  ill-natured  things  people  will  say.” 

“  Dear  Emily,  do  not  send  it,”  said  Nora. 

“Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  not  be  frightened  by  bug¬ 
bears.  And  I  will  not  be  driven  to  confess  to  any 
man  on  earth  that  I  am  afraid  to  see  him.  Why 
should  I  be  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne  ?  I  will  not 
submit  to  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  Colonel  Osborne.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
be  repeating  the  insult  against  m'yself.  If  my  hus¬ 
band  wished  to  guide  me  in  such  matters,  why  did 
he  not  stay  with  me  ?  ” 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  village  and  posted 
the  letter.  Nora  meanwhile  was  thinking  whether 
she  would  call  in  the  assistance  of  Priscilla  Stan- 
bury ;  but  she  did  not  like  to  take  any  such  a  step 
in  opposition  to  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SHOWING  now  COI-OXEl,  OSnOUNE  WENT  TO  NI  N- 
COMDE  PUTNEY. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  expected  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  on  the  Frid.ay,  and  it  was  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  before  either  Mrs.  Stanbury  or  Priscilla  was 
told  of  his  coming.  Emily  had  argued  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Nora,  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
communication  herself,  ami  that  she  would  make 
it  when  she  pleased  and  how  she  pleased.  “  If  Mrs. 
Stanbury  thinks,”  said  she,  “  that  I  am  going  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  or  that  I  will  not  judge  myself 
as  to  whom  I  may  see,  or  whom  I  may  not  see,  she 
is  very  mtich  mistaken.”  Nora  felt  that,  were  she 
to  give  information  to  those  ladies  in  opposition  to 
her  sister’s  wishes,  she  would  e.xpres3  suspicion  on 
her  own  part  by  doing  so ;  and  she  was  silent.  On  I 
that  same  Thursday,  Priscilla  had  written  her  last  | 


defiant  letter  to  her  aunt,  —  that  letter  in  which  she 
had  cautioned  her  aunt  to  make  no  further  accusa¬ 
tion  without  being  sure  of  her  facts.  To  Priscilla’s 
imagination  that  coming  of  Lucifer  in  person  of 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  nad  spoken  would  hardly 
have  been  worse  than  the  coming  of  Colonel  OiL 
borne.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
the  fact  on  the  Thursday  evening,  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  speak  of  the  threatened  visit  in  an  ordinary 
voice,  and  as  of  an  ordinary  circumstance,  it  was  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  them. 

“  Colonel  Osborne  coming  here !  ”  said  Priscilla, 
mindful  of  the  Stanbury  correspondence,  mindful 
of  the  evil  tongues  of  the  world. 

“And  why  not?”  demanded  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Stanbury  correspond¬ 
ence. 

“  O  dear,  O  dear  !  ”  ejaculated  Sirs.  Stanbury’, 
who,  of  course,  was  aware  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  Clock  House  and  the  house  in  the 
Close,  though  the  letters  had  been  written  by  her 
daughter. 

Nora  was  determined  to  stand  up  for  her  sister, 
whatever  might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

“  I  wish  Colonel  Osborne  were  not  coming,”  said 
she,  “  because  it  makes  a  foolish  fuss ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  anybody  can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong 
that  Emily  should  see  papa’s  very  oldest  friend  in 
the  world.” 

“  But  why  is  he  coming  ’?  ”  demanded  Priscilla. 

“  Because  he  wants  to  sec  an  old  acquaintance  at 
Cockchaflington,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  “  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  church-door  there.” 

“  A  church-fiddlestick  !  ”  said  Priscilla. 

The  matter  was  debated  throughout  all  the  even¬ 
ing.  At  one  time  there  was  a  great  (juarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  ladies,  and  then  there  was  a  reconciliation. 

The  point  on  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stood  with 
the  greatest  firmness  was  this,  —  that  it  did  not  be-^ 
come  her,  as  a  married  woman  whose  conduct  had 
always  been  good,  and  who  was  more  careful  as  to 
that  than  she  was  even  of  her  name,  to  be  ashamed 
to  meet  any  man.  “  Why  should  I  not  see  Colonel 
Osborne,  or  Colonel  anylwdy  else  who  might  call 
here  with  the  same  justification  for  calling  which 
his  old  friendship  gives  him  ?  ” 

Priscilla  endeavored  to  e.xplain  to  her  that  her 
husband’s  known  wishes  ought  to  hinder  her  from 
doing  so. 

“  My  husband  should  have  remained  with  me,  to 
express  his  wishes,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  replied. 

Neither  could  Mrs.  Stanbury  nor  could  Priscilla 
bring  herself  to  say  that  the  man  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
in  the  heat  of  her  anger,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
that,  were  any  such  threat  held  out  to  her,  she  would 
leave  the  house  and  see  Colonel  Osborne  in  the 
street,  or  at  the  inn. 

“  No,  Emily,  —  no,”  said  Nora. 

“  But  I  will.  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a 
guilty  woman  or  as  a  prisoner.  They  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  I  won’t  be  shut  up.” 

“  No  one  has  tried  to  shut  you  up,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  You  are  afraid  of  that  old  woman  at  Exeter,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  for  by  this  time  the  facts  of  the 
Stanbury  correspondence  had  all  been  elicited  in 
general  conversation  ;  “  and  j’et  you  know  how  un¬ 
charitable  and  malicious  she  is.” 

“  We  are  not  afraid  of  her,”  said  Priscilla.  “  We 
are  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  doing  wrong.” 

“  And  will  it  be  wrong  to  let  an  old  gentleman 
come  into  the  house,”  said  Nora,  “  who  is  nearly 
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sixty,  and  who  has  known  us  ever  since  we  were 
bom  ?” 

“  If  he  is  nearly  sixty,  Priscilla,”  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  “  that  does  seem  to  make  a  difference.”  Mrs. 
Stanbury  herself  was  only  just  sixty,  and  she  felt 
herself  to  be  quite  an  old  woman. 

“  They  may  be  devils  at  eighty,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  Colonel  Osborne  is  not  a  devil  at  all,”  said 
Nora. 

“  But  mamma  is  so  foolish,”  said  Priscilla.  “  The 
man’s  age  does  not  matter  in  the  least.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury,  very  humbly. 

At  that  time  the  quarrel  was  raging,  but  after¬ 
wards  came  the  reconciliation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Stanbury  correspondence,  the  fact  of  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne’s  threatened  visit  would  have  been  admitted 
as  a  thing  necessary,  —  as  a  disagreeable  necessity ; 
but  how  was  the  visit  to  be  admitted  .and  passed  over 
in  the  teeth  of  that  correspondence  ?  Priscilla  felt 
very  keenly  the  peculiar  cruelty  of  her  position. 
Of  course.  Aunt  Stanbury  would  hear  of  the  visit. 
Indeed,  any  secrecy  in  the  matter  was  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  Priscilla’s  ideas  of  honesty.  Her  aunt  had 
apologized  humbly  for  having  said  that  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  had  been  at  Nuncombe.  That  apology,  doubt¬ 
less,  had  been  due.  Colonel  Osborne  had  not  been 
at  Nuncombe  when  the  accusation  had  been  made, 
and  the  accusation  had  been  unjust  and  ftilse.  But 
his  coming  had  been  spoken  of  by  Priscilla  in  her 
own  letters  as  an  occurrence  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Her  anger  against  her  aunt  had  been 
for  saying  that  the  man  had  come,  not  for  objecting 
to  such  a  visit.  And  now  the  man  was  coming,  and 
Aunt  Stanbury  would  know  all  about  it.  How 
great,  how  terrible,  how  crushing,  would  be  Aunt 
Stanbury’s  triumph ! 

“  I  must  write  and  tell  her,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  object,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

“  And  Hugh  must  be  told,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury, 

“  You  may  tell  all  the  world,  if  you  like,’’  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

In  this  way  it  was  settled  among  them  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  to  be  received.  On  the  next  morning, 
Friday  morning,  Colonel  Osborne,  doubtless  having 
heard  something  of  Mrs.  Crocket  from  his  friend  at 
Cockchaffington,  was  up  early,  and  had  himself 
driven  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney  before  breakfast. 
The  ever-watchful  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  at  his 
heels ;  or,  rather,  not  at  his  heels  on  the  first  two 
miles  of  the  journey.  For  Bozzle,  with  painful 
zeal,  had  made  himself  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and 
had  started  on  the  Nuncombe  Putney  road  half  an 
hour  before  the  Colonel’s  fly  was  in  motion.  And 
when  the  fly  passed  him,  he  was  lying  discreetly  hid¬ 
den  behind  an  old  oak.  The  driver,  however,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  was  topping  a  hill, 
and  having  seen  him  about  on  the  previous  day,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  decent  coat  and 
trousers,  .and  that  nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  gentle¬ 
man,  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  —  somebody. 
There  was  a  great  deal  said  afterwards  about  Boz¬ 
zle  in  Mrs.  Clegg’s  yard  at  Lissboro’ ;  but  the  Liss- 
boro’  mind  was  never  able  to  satisfy  itself  altogether 
respecting  Bozzle  and  his  mission.  .\s  to  Colonel 
Osborne  and  his  miasion,  the  Lissboro’  mind  did  sat¬ 
isfy  itself  with  much  certainty.  The  horse  was 
hardly  taken  from  out  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  fly  in 
Mrs.  Crocket’s  yard,  when  Bozzle  stepped  into  the 
village  by  a  path  which  he  had  already  discovered, 
and  soon  busied  himself  among  the  tombs  in  the 


churchyard.  Now,  one  comer  of  the  churchyard 
was  immediately  opposite  to  the  one  gate  leading 
into  the  Clock  House.  “  Drat  ’un,”  saia  the  wood¬ 
en-legged  postman,  still  sitting  on  his  donkey,  to 
Mrs.  Crocket’s  hostler,  “  if  there  be’ant  the  chap  as 
was  here  yesterday  when  I  was  a  starting,  and  I 
zeed  ’un  in  Lezbro’  Street  thick  very  morning.” 

“  He  be’ant  arter  nb  goo<l,  that  ’un,”  said  the  hostler. 
After  that  a  close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  watcher. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Osborne  had  ordered 
his  breakfast  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  had 
asked  questions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Clock 
House.  He  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bozzle, 
although  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  on  his  track  now 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  He  had  determined, 
as  he  came  on  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  that  he  would 
not  be  shamefaced  about  his  visit  to  iirs.  Trevelyan. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  so  keen  in  the  matter 
as  ho  had  been  when  he  planned  his  journey  in 
London ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  really  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  to  the 
confines  of  Dartmoor  to  see  the  porch  of  Cockchaf¬ 
fington  Church.  The  session  in  London  was  over,  1 
and  it  was  necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Os-  | 
borne  that  he  should  do  something  with  himself  be-  ^ 
fore  he  went  down  to  the  Scotch  bouse.  He  had 
long  desired  to  see  something  of  the  most  picturesque 
county  in  England  ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  eating  his 
breakfast  in  Mrs.  Crocket’s  parlor,  he  almost  looked 
upon  his  dear  Emily  as  a  subsidiary  attraction.  “  0, 
that ’s  the  Clock  House,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Crocket. 

“  No,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury  ;  very  respectable  lady,  so  I  have  heard ; 
widow  of  a  clergyman  ;  ah,  yes ;  son  up  in  London ;  • 
I  know  him ;  —  always  writing  books,  is  he  ?  Very 
clever,  I  dare  say.  But  there ’s  a  lady  —  indeed, 
two  ladies  —  whom  I  do  know.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is 
there,  I  think,  —  and  Miss  Rowley.” 

“  You  be’ant  Meister  Trevelyan,  —  be  you  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Crocket,  looking  at  him  very  hard. 

“  No,  I’m  not  Mr.  Trevelyan.” 

“  Nor  yet  ‘  the  Colonel  ’  they  doo  be  talking 
about  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  am  a  colonel.  I  don’t  know  why 
anybody  should  talk  about  me.  I’ll  just  step  out 
now,  however,  and  see  my  friends.” 

“  It ’s  madam’s  lover,”  said  Mrs.  Crocket  to  her¬ 
self,  “as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs.”  As  she  said  so. 
Colonel  Osborne  boldly  walked  across  the  village, 
and  pulled  the  bell  at  the  iron  gate,  while  Bozzle, 
crouching  among  the  tombs,  saw  the  handle  in  his 
hand.  “  There  lie  is,”  said  Priscilla.  Everybody 
in  the  Clock  House  had  known  that  the  fly,  which 
they  had  seen,  had  brought  “the  Colonel”  into 
Nuncombe  Putney.  Everybody  had  known  that 
he  had  breakfiisted  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers.  And 
everybody  now  knew  that  he  was  at  the  gate,  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell.  “  Into  the  drawing-room,”  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury,  with  a  fearful,  tremulous  whisper,  to  the 
girl  who  went  across  the  little  garden  in  front 
to  open  the  iron  gate.  The  girl  felt  as  though 
Apollyon  were  there,  and  as  though  she  were  called 
upon  to  admit  Apollyon.  Mrs.  Stanbury,  having 
uttered  her  whisper,  hurried  away  up  stairs.  Pris¬ 
cilla  held  her  ground  in  the  parlor,  determined  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  action  if  there  might  be  need. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  peeped  from 
behind  the  curtain,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  terrible  man,  whose  coming  to  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney  she  regarded  as  so  severe  a  misfortune. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  all  been  arranged. 
^Irs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  together  received  Colonel 
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Osborne  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  understood 
that  Nora  was  to  remain  there  during  the  whole 
visit.  “  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  such  a  precau¬ 
tion  should  be  necessary,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said, 

but  perhaps  it  may  be  best.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  malice  of  people  may  not  invent.” 

“  My  dear  girls,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  you,”  and  he  gave  a  hand  to  each. 

“  We  arc  not  very  cheerful  here,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  “  as  you  may  imagine.” 

“  But  the  scenery  is  beautiful,”  said  Nora ;  “  and 
the  people  we  are  living  with  are  kind  and 
nice.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  of  that,”  said  the  Colonel.  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  that  none  of  them  knew  how  to  begin  a  generM 
conversation.  Colonel  Osborne  was  quite  sure,  by 
this  time,  that  he  had  come  down  to  Devonshire 
with  the  c.xpress  object  of  seeing  the  door  of  the 
church  at  Cockchatlington,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
beginning  to  think  that  he  certainly  had  not  come 
to  see  her.  “  Have  you  heard  from  your  father 
since  you  have  been  here  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel. 

Then  there  was  an  explanation  about  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  and  Lady  Rowley.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  name 
was  not  mention)^ ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stated  that 
she  had  explained  to  her  mother  all  the  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  present  life.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as 
Colonel  Osborne  was  aware,  was  expected  to  be  in 
England  in  the  spring,  and  Lady  Rowley  would,  of 
course,  come  with  him.  Nora  thought  that  they 
might  probably  now  come  before  that  time;  but 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  they  should  do  so.  S!ie  was  sure  that 
her  father  could  not  leave  the  islands  except  when 
he  did  so  in  obedience  to  official  orders.  The 
expense  of  doing  so  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  And 
what  good  would  he  do  ?  In  this  way  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  family  conversation,  in  which  Colonel 
Osborne  was  able  to  take  a  part ;  but  not  a  word 
was  said  about  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Nor  did  “the  Colonel”  find  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  spark  of  that  sentiment  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  which  he  had  made  this  journey  to 
Devonshire.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  love  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  even  when  that  love  is 
all  fair  and  above-board ;  but  it  is  quite  impractica¬ 
ble  to  do  so  to  a  married  lady,  when  that  married 
lady’s  sister  is  present.  No  more  futile  visit  than 
this  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  to  the  Clock  House  was 
ever  made.  And  yet,  though  not  a  word  was 
spoken  to  which  Mr.  Trevalyan  himself  could  have 
taken  the  slightest  exception,  the  visit,  futile  as  it 
was,  could  not  but  do  an  enormous  deal  of  harm. 

^Irs.  Crocket  had  already  guessed  that  the  fine 
gentleman  down  from  London  was  the  lover  of  the 
married  lady  at  the  Clock  House,  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  The  wooden-legged  postman 
and  the  hostler  were  not  long  in  connecting  the  man 
among  the  tombstones  with  the  visitor  to  the  house. 
Trevelyan,  as  we  are  aware,  already  knew  that 
Colonel  Osborne  weis  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
poor  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  now  exposed  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  owning  the  truth  to  her  aunt. 
“  The  Colonel,”  when  he  had  sat  an  hour  with  bis 
young  friends,  took  his  leave ;  and,  as  ho  walked 
back  to  Mi-s.  Crocket’s,  and  ordered  that  his  fly 
might  be  got  reaily  for  him,  his  mind  was  heavy 
with  the  disagreeable  ieeling  that  be  had  made  an 
ass  of  himself.  'I'he  whole  affair  had  been  a  failure ; 
and  though  he  might  be  able  to  pass  off  the  porch 
at  Cockchaffington  among  his  friends,  he  could  not 


but  be  aware  himself  that  he  had  spent  his  time,  bis 
trouble,  and  his  money  for  nothing.  He  became 
aware,  as  he  returned  to  Lissboro’,  that,  had  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  any  pleasant  use  whatever  of  his 
position  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the  tone  of 
his  letter  and  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  should 
have  been  less  patriarchal.  And  he  should  have 
contrived  a  meeting  without  the  presence  of  Nora 
Rowley. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  them,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went 
to  her  own  room,  and  Nora  at  once  rejoined  Pris¬ 
cilla. 

“  Is  he  gone  ?  ”  asked  Priscilla. 

“  O  yes ;  —  he  has  gone.” 

“  What  would  I  have  given  that  he  had  never 
come !  ” 

“  And  yet,”  said  Nora,  “  what  harm  has  he  done  ? 

I  wish  he  had  not  come,  because,  of  course,  people 
will  talk !  But  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  come  over  to  see  us  when  he  was  so  near 
us.” 

“  Nora !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ’?  ” 

“  You  don’t  believe  all  that  ?  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  !  I  believe  he  came  on  purpose  to  see  your 
sister,  and  I  think  that  it  was  a  dastardly  and  most 
ungentlemanlikc  thing  to  do.” 

‘•I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong,  then,  —  alto¬ 
gether  wrong,”  said  Nora. 

“  Very  well.  We  must  have  our  own  opinions.  I 
am  glad  you  can  be  so  charitable.  But  he  should  not 
have  come  here,  —  to  this  bouse,  —  even  though  im¬ 
perative  business  had  brought  him  into  the  village. 
But  men,  in  their  vanity,  never  think  of  the  injury 
they  may  do  to  a  woman’s  name.  Now  I  must  go  and 
write  to  my  aunt.  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  said 
hereafter  that  I  deceived  her.  And  then  I  shall 
write  to  Hugh.  O  dear !  O  dear  !  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  great  trouble  to  you.” 

“  I  will  not  deceive  you,  because  I  like  you.  This 
ie  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I  have  meant  to  be  so 
prudent,  and  with  all  my  prudence  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  clear  of  rocks.  And  I  have  been  so 
indignant  with  Aunt  Stanbury!  Now  I  must  go 
and  cat  humble  pie.” 

Then  she  eat  humble  pie,  —  after  the  following 
fashion :  — 

“  Dkar  Auxt  Sl  VXllUltY, — 

“  After  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you  that  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  and  that  he  called  at  the  Clock 
House  this  morning.  We  did  not  see  him.  But 
'  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley,  together,  did  see 
i  him.  He  remained  here  perhaps  an  hour. 

“  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
[  tion  this  to  you,  the  matter  being  one  in  which  you 
are  not  concerned,  were  it  not  for  our  former  cor¬ 
respondence.  When  I  last  wrote,  I  had  no  idea  that 
I  he  was  coming,  —  nor  had  mamma.  And,  when  you 
first  wrote,  he  was  not  even  expected  by  Mrs.  'Tre- 
I  velyan.  The  man  you  wrote  about  was  another 
j  gentleman,  as  1  told  you  before.  All  this  is  most 
disagreeable  and  tiresome,  and  would  be  quite  non¬ 
sensical,  but  that  circumstances  seem  to  make  it 
nece.ssary. 

I  “  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  I  wish  he  had  not  been 
hero  ;  but  his  coming  would  do  no  harm,  —  only  that 
it  will  be  talked  about. 

]  “  I  think  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that  I 

I  feel  myself  constrained  to  write  to  you.  I  do  hope 
\  that  you  will  spare  mamma,  who  is  disturbed  and 
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harassed  when  she  gets  angry  letters.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  myself,  I  don’t  mind  it. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Puiscii-LA  Staxhi  uy. 

TuE  Clock  House,  Friday,  August  5.” 

She  wrote  also  to  her  brother  Hugh;  but  Hugh 
himself  reached  Nuncoiube  Putney  before  the  letter 
reached  him. 

Mr.  Bozzlc  watched  the  Colonel  out  of  the  house, 
and  watched  him  out  of  the  village.  When  the 
Colonel  was  fairly  started,  Mr.  Bozzle  walked  back 
to  Lissboro’. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  COOKS. 

A  CERTAIN'  marquis  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze 
(is  there  anything  that  those  marquises  did  not  do  ?) 
invented  a  musical  spit,  which  only  moved  to  the 
genteelest  of  tunes,  such  as  Water  Parted  from  the 
Sea,  and  The  Minuet  in  Ariadne.  Even  Tony 
Lumpkin’s  friend,  the  proprietor  of  the  dancing  bear, 
would  have  appreciated  the  foresight  and  good-na¬ 
ture  of  the  epicurean  manjuis  who  wished  to  main¬ 
tain  harmony  among  his  cooks.  The  fish  simmered 
in  six  -  eight  time ;  the  impatient  fries  hissed  to 
an  allegro;  the  ponderous  roasts  circled  gravely 
“  spirituoso  c  con  expressione  ” ;  the  stews  blended 
their  essences  to  solemn  anthems.  The  snowy- 
garbed  cooks  bore  up  the  dishes  in  rhythmical 
steps,  —  the  very  marmitons  tripped  in  cadence 
from  stove  to  stove.  All  was  melody  and  or¬ 
der  ;  the  ears  were  gratified  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  nose  was  regaled  and  the  palate  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  gathering  so  many  pleasures  into  one 
grand  bouquet  was  an  idea  worthy  of  Apicius  him¬ 
self.  Why  Bechamel,  his  Jlajesty’s  maitre  d’hdtel, 
did  not  carry  this  great  thought  further  we  do  not 
know ;  but,  possibly,  the  turnspits,  with  their  bandy 
legs  and  stolid  persistence,  may  have  been  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  barrel  organ,  with  its  dreary  mechanism 
of  sound.  But  t'uen  Bechamel  invented  an  immor¬ 
tal  sauce,  and  the  search  for  that  must  have  taken 
up  half  his  life,  and  left  no  time  for  lesser  cares. 

Only  one  great  cook,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  de¬ 
stroyed  himself  from  a  fanatical  love  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Robert  was  a  great  chef,  but  ho  did  not  im¬ 
itate  Brutus;  Beauvilliers  simmered  away  his  life 
over  charcoal  fires,  but  he  never  leajied  down  a  coal¬ 
pit  to  rival  Curtins  ;  Careme  was  daring  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  side-dishes,  but  ho  never  joined  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guard  at  Waterloo  to  devote  himself  to  death, 
like  Decius,  for  a  mere  abstract  idea.  This  honor 
of  martyrdom  was  reserved  alone  for  that  eminent 
disciple  of  St.  Laurence,  Vatel,  tlie  maitre  d’hdtel  of 
the  hero  of  Rocroi,  —  the  great  Conde  himself. 
The  story  has  been  often  told,  yet  seldom  told  at 
length.  Repeated  from  mouth  to  moutli  without 
reference  to  the  best  original  authorities,  it  has  be¬ 
come,  like  a  coin,  duller,  fainter  and  blunter  with 
every  hand  it  has  passed  through.  Correctly  told, 
it  is  a  singular  example  of  temporary  insanity, 
caused  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  one  uncontrolled 
idea,  and  by  a  paroxysm  of  wounded  pride.  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Sevigne  relates  the  event  with  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  poor  enthusiast.  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  had  long  promised  a  visit  to  the  old  general 
at  Chantilly,  but  had  jio'tjwned  it  from  time  to  time, 
fearing  to  cause  Conde  trouble  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  a  gay  and  numerous  retinue.  We  have,  too,  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  old  palace  at  Chantilly  had 


grown  rather  mouldy,  and  that  the  life  led  there 
had  become  grave,  methodical,  and,  perhaps,  a  tri¬ 
fle  dull.  The  king,  however,  finally  screwed  up  bis 
courage  and  went.  The  plumes  of  the  laughing 
courtiers  bru.shed  the  cobwebs  off  the  old  doorways, 
and  impatient  hands  pushed  back  the  dingy  tapes¬ 
tries  from  rusty  doors  long  unopened.  The  king  ar¬ 
rived  on  a  Thursday ;  the  collation  was  served  in  a 
I'oom  hung  with  jonquils.  All  was  as  could  he 
wished.  Yatel  was  in  full  feather  ;  but  at  supper, 
many  persons  coming  who  had  not  been  expected, 
the  roast  was  wanting  at  several  tables.  This  struck 
the  faithful  servant  to  the  heart.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  imput;ition  on  his  master,  the  great  captain,  a 
brand  of  disgrace  forever.  lie  would  be  pointed  at 
in  Paris  and  sneered  at  in  Vienna.  He  was  heard 
to  say  several  times,  I  am  dishonored ;  I  am 
dishonored ;  this  is  a  disgrace  that  1  cannot  en¬ 
dure.” 

Vatel  had  evidently  been  long  overworking  his 
brain.  He  had  been  thinking  of  nothing  for  weeks 
but  how  to  make  the  king’s  visit  a  success,  his  recep¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  grandeur,  fame,  and  hospitality  of 
the  prince  his  master.  He  said  to  his  friend  Gour- 
ville,  “  My  head  is  dizzy,  I  have  not  slept  for  twelve 
nights ;  pray,  assist  me  in  giving  orders.”  The 
roast  being  wanting  at  the  inferior  tables  was  the  one 
idea  now  tyrannizing  over  his  mind.  Gourville, 
alarmed,  told  the  prince ;  the  prince,  with  all  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  went  himself  instantly  to  the 
chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said  to  him,  “  Vatel,  all  is 
going  on  well ;  nothing  could  equal  the  supper  of 
the  king.” 

Vatel  replied,  “  Monscigneur,  your  goodness  over¬ 
powers  me ;  but  the  roast  was  wanting  at  two 
tables.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Vatel ;  nonsense,”  said 
Conde.  Do  not  distress  yourself ;  all  is  going 
well.” 

But  Vatel’s  regnit  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
Night  came  ;  alas  !  the  fireworks  failed,  —  wheels, 
stars,  rockets,  —  all,  sixteen  thousand  francs’  worth. 
This  also,  no  doubt,  distressed  Vatel.  The  faithful 
fellow  was  restless.  He  rose  at  four  next  morn¬ 
ing,  determined  to  attend  to  everything  in  per¬ 
son.  •  Never  again  should  the  roast  be  wanting  at 
even  the  fifth  table  of  the  Conic’s  hall.  To  his 
mortification  and  disgust,  everybody  was  asleej),  — 
steward,  undercooks,  marmitons,  scullions,  even  the 
turnspits, — fools,  pigs,  abominations,  —  no  one  with 
a  thought,  no  one  with  a  care,  for  the  roast  and  the 
boiled.  At  the  court-yard  gate  he  meets  one  of  the 
mere  serfs,  a  purveyor  with  two  straw-bound  pack¬ 
ages  of  fish,  —  mille  tonneres  !  only  two,  and  three 
hundred  or  so  guests.  “  Is  this  all  V  ”  says  Vatel, 
who  has  sent  to  a  dozen  seaports.  The  drowsy  jiur- 
veyor,  horribly  tired  with  everything  that  tends  to 
early  rising,  esiieeially  supplies  of  fish,  replies  care¬ 
lessly,  “  Yes,  monsieur,”  believing  ^V.^el  to  refer  to 
Calais  or  Diepjie,  or  wherever  the  two  baskets  had 
come  from,  ^'atcl  waited  at  the  gates  for  an  hour, 
no  other  purveyors  came.  His  brain  begin  to  turn  ; 
there  would  be  not  enough  fish,  —  a  second  and 
deeper  disgriice.  First  day  not  mc.at  enough  ;  sec¬ 
ond  day  only  (ish  enough  for  the  king.  The  ju-Inee 
would  be  indignant.  Tlie  joke  in  Paris  wouM  be, 
Vatel  is  trying  vo  save  the  prince  the  price  of  two 
red  mullets  a  m mth.  Better  death  than  that! 

Then  a  sneering  inner  voice  whispers  inside  his 
tormented  brain,  “  The  man  who  cannot  feast  a  king 
and  his  retinue  does  not  deserve  to  live.”  His  hand 
falls  by  accident  on  his  rapier  hilt :  yes,  yes,  there  is 
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such  food,  gather  than  practise  such  charity,  is  tiril- 
fully  to  add  a  pitch  to  jwverty. 

To  return  to  less  serious  matters.  The  Duke  d’ 
Orleans,  whose  petits  soupers  at  the  Palais  Royal 
shed  lustre  on  a  spot  that  even  its  subsequent 
infamy  could  hardly  efface,  had  a  cook  who  is  said, 
according  to  Mr.  Hayward,  to  have  excelled  in  a 
dindon  aux  truffes. 

That  miserable  voluptuary,  Egalit^,Cfjually  dainty 
in  his  food  and  ostentatious  in  his  hospitality,  came 
over  to  England  to  see  bis  estimable  contemporary, 
teaching  his  fat  friend  with  his  own  plump  fingers  to 
cook  cutlets  and  fish  in  certain  recherchd  modes 
unknown  in  the  outer  barbarian  world,  ('ould 
imagination  picture  a  more  typical  scene,  —  Philip 
(drunk)  teaching  Heorge  (drunker)  how  to  cook 
cutlets.  The  future  monarchs  of  two  great  nations, 
in  a  time  of  volcanic  turbulence,  and  the  strange 
swift  growth  of  novelties,  standing  over  a  charcoal 
stove,  discussing  the  frying  of  a  cutlet  and  the  stuffing 
of  a  fricandeau !  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  millions 
of  brave  and  wise  men  governed  by  two  gross,  dull 
creatures,  who  had  not  intellect  enough  to  have  car¬ 
ried  on  a  city  eating-house  even  in  partnership? 
Arcades  ambo,  indeed,  and  et  nobile  fratrum  ! 

Our  old  Iron  Duke,  grim  as  he  was,  liked  a  good 
dinner;  for  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  dandy, 
a  rake,  and  a  boii-vivant.  Lord  Seaford,  finding 
Felix,  an  eminent  French  cook,  too  expensive  for 
him,  allowed  the  Duke  to  transplant  him  to  Apsley 
House. 

Some  months  after,  a  friend  of  Lord  Seaford’s 
observed  that  Feli.x’s  dishes  still  prevailed  upon  my 
lord’s  table. 

“  So  you ’ve  got  the  Duke’s  cook  to  dress  your 
dinner  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  Duke’s,  but  mine,”  replied  Lord  Seaford 
“  Felix  is  no  longer  the  Duke's  cook.  'The  poor  fel¬ 
low  came  back  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  begged 
me  to  take  him  back,  reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at 
all,  for  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  at  Apsley 
House.”  ‘  Had  the  Duke  turned  rusty?’  was  my 
natural  imiuiry.  ‘0  no,  ray  Lord,’  replied  Felix; 
‘  he  is  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of  masters  ;  but 
I  serve  him  a  dinner  that  would  make  a  tide  or 
Francatelli  burst  with  envy,  and  he  say  nothing. 
I  go  into  ze  country,  and  leave  him  to  try  a  dinner 
ill  cooked  by  a  stupid,  dirty  cookmaid,  and  again  he 
say  nothing.  It ’s  dat,  it ’s  dat  hurt  my  feeling,  mi- 
lor.’  ” 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  Felix,  in  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  have  sacrificed  himself  as  bravely 
as  Vatel.  Feli.x  was  a  man  who  would  have  glo¬ 
ried  in  the  King  of  Hanover's  plan  of  printing  on 
the  carte  the  name  of  the  cook  by  whom  each  dish 
was  dressed.  Nor  would  he,  though  greedy  of  fame, 
have  disliked  the  princely  custom  at  the  table  of  the 
Regent  Orleans,  of  each  guest  slipping  a  piece  of 
gold  into  every  dish  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

Careme,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  cooks,  first 
became  eminent  by  inventing  an  appetizing  sauce 
for  maigre  days.  He  then  devoted  several  years  to 
the  study  of  roasting,  in  all  its  branches ;  he  next 
mastered  sauces  and  belles  parties  des  froids ;  and, 
lastly,  he  studied  design  and  elegance  under  the 
accomplished  Robert  I’Aine.  Ills  career  was  one 
of  victory  after  victory.  He  nurtured  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  kept  alive  Talleyrand  through  that 
long  disease,  his  life;  fostered  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  delighted  the  princess  Bagration.  An  unwor¬ 
thy  salary  of’  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  induced 
him  to  become  chef  to  the  Regent,  but  he  left  Carlton 


House  in  a  very  few  months.  While  in  the  onerous 
position  of  pampering  the  Regent,  it  is  said  that 
aldermen  gave  enormous  prices  for  stale  putes  that 
had  been  already  served  at  the  royal  table.  'Tempt¬ 
ing  offers  were  made  to  Careme  to  return.  The 
Regent  was  positively  inconsolable. 

‘‘  No,”  said  the  true  patriot,  “  my  soul  is  French, 
and  can  only  exist  in  France.” 

Careme,  therefore,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  at 
once  accepted  an  unprecedented  salary  from  Baron 
Rothschild,  and  settled  in  Paris. 

Lady  ^Morgan,  dining  at  the  Baron’s  villa,  in 
182&-30,  has  left  a  sketch  of  a  dinner  of  Careme’s, 
in  her  lightest  and  happiest  manner.  It  was  a  very 
sultry  evening,  but  the  Baron’s  dining-room  stood 
apart  from  the  house,  and  was  shaded  by  orange- 
trees.  In  the  oblong  pavilion  of  Grecian  marmc, 
refreshed  by  fountains,  no  gold  or  silver  dazzled 
and  heated  the  eye,  but  porcelain,  beyond  the  price 
of  all  precious  metals,  —  every  plate  a  picture,  — 
imparted  a  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplic¬ 
ity.  There  was  no  perriujue  in  the  dinner,  no  high- 
spiced  sauce,  no  dark  brown  gravy,  no  flavor  of  cay¬ 
enne  and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut 
pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of 
cooking  of  the  good  old  times,  fire  and  water.  Dis¬ 
tillations  of  the  most  delicate  viands  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  in  silver  dews  with  chemical  precision.  Ev¬ 
ery  meat  presented  its  own  aroma,  every  vegetable 
its  own  shade  of  a  verdure.  The  mayonnaise  was 
fried  in  ice,  like  Ninon’s  description  of  Sevigne’s 
heart,  “  une  citrouille  frite  a  la  niege.”  The  tem¬ 
pered  chill  of  the  Plombiere  (which  held  the  place 
of  the  eternal  fondue  and  soufflets  of  our  English 
tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke  it, 
of  the  ex(iuisite  Avalanche,  which,  with  the  hue  and 
odor  of  fresh -gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every 
sense  and  dissipated  every  coarser  flavor.  With 
less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  that  din¬ 
ner  men  have  written  epic  poems. 

Comparing  Careme  w^  the  great  Beauvilliers 
of  No.  20,  Rue  Richeliei^  the  greatest  restaurant 
cook  in  Paris  from  1782  to  1815,  a  great  authority 
on  the  matter  says,  rivalling  Dr.  Johnson’s  cele¬ 
brated  parallel,  “  'There  was  more  hplomb  in  the 
touch  of  Beauvilliers,  more  curious  felicity  in  Ca- 
reme’s;  Beauvilliers  was  great  in  an  entree,  and 
Careme  sublime  in  an  entremet ;  we  would  bet 
Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  rot,  but  should 
wish  Careme  to  prepare  the  sauce,  were  we  under 
the  necessity  of  eating  an  elephant  or  our  grand¬ 
father.” 

Najjoleon,  who  ate  whenever  he  was  hungry,  day 
or  night,  was  a  torment  to  his  cook,  who  bad  always 
to  keep  cutlets  and  roast  chickens  ready  for  the 
sudden  and  irregular  hurricanes  of  his  appetite. 
His  maitre  d’hotel,  Durand,  however,  had  been  a 
celebrated  cook,  and  knew  how  to  meet  his  master’s 

fusts  of  temper  when  affairs  went  wrong.  One  day 
iapoleon  returned  from  the  Council  of  .State  sullen 
and  moody.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  daybreak, 
events  had  run  counter  to  his  iron  will.  A  dejeu¬ 
ner  a  la  fourchette  was  served  up.  He  had  hardly 
lifted  his  knife  and  fork  when  in  a  whirlwind  of 
rage  he  dashed  the  table,  plates,  dishes,  all  to  the 
ground,  and  then  paced  the  room  like  a  eaged  tiger. 
Durand  looked  on,  calm  as  a  statue,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  stall'  to  remove  the  debris  of  china  and  meat. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
dejeuner  appeared,  and  Durand  quietly  announced 
it  by  the  customary  “  Sa  ^lajeste  est  servie.”  Na¬ 
poleon  wris  softened  by  Durand’s  tact :  “  Merei  bleu. 
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mon  cher  Durand,  merci,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  amid  storms  of  shot  or  shell,  but  with  this  difference, 
and  sat  down  with  restored  enjoyment  that  the  cook’s  combats  are  unceasing,  and  without 

But  a  cook  of  that  great  gastronome,  the  Cardi-  glory;  for  the  name  of  the  most  admirable  cook  is, 
nal  Fesch,  showed  even  more  adroitness  by  his  alas !  unknown  by  half  the  guests  who  fretiuent  his 
in'i'enious  way  of  gaining  his  master  a  credit  for  master’s  table.  An  eminent  cook  should  be  seen 
magnificence  and  Wpitality.  His  Eminence  had  daily  by  his  physician,  —  that  is  the  dictum  of  a 
been  presented  on  the  morning  of  a  feast  with  great  gastronomic  authority,  De  la  Reyniere  him- 
two  turbots  of  singular  size  and  beauty.  The  car-  self,  who  says :  “  Tasting  is  indispensable  in  the 
dinal  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both,  practice  of  cooking.  The  fingers  of  a  good  cook 
'fhe  chef  promised  that  both  should  appear,  that  must  be  incessantly  travelling  up  to  his  mouth,  for  it 
both  should  enjoy  the  reception  which  was  their  is  only  by  incessantly  tasting  his  ragouts  that  he  can 
due.  The  dinner  came ;  a  turbot  entered  to  re-  accurately  determine  their  seasoning.  Ills  palate 
lieve  the  soup.  Two  attendants  came  to  cany  the  must  therefore  possess  the  extremest  delicacy,  so 
turbot  to  the  carver,  but  one  of  them  missed  his  that  the  merest  trifle  may  stimulate  it,  and  warn 
footing  and  rolled  over  the  turbot.  The  cardinal  him  of  his  faults.  If  his  palate  be  blunted,  his  sense 
turned  pale,  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  At  that  mo-  of  taste  is  injured.  Many  things  contribute  to 
ment  the  head  cook  advanced,  and  said  with  grand  blunt  and  pervert  the  sense,  —  the  continual  smell 
composure  to  his  retinue,  “  Bring  in  another  tur-  of  the  stove,  the  necessity  of  drinking  constantly 
hot.”  The  second  enormous  turbot  was  then  borne  beer  and  wine  (and  those  often  bad)  to  cool  a  burn- 
in,  to  the  tistonishment  and  delight  of  the  alarmed  ing  throat.”  By  degrees  the  sense  of  taste  loses 
guests.  its  tact,  fineness,  and  e.xquisite  sensibility,  and  by 

Louis  Eustache  Ude  was  one  of  the  most  eccen-  degrees  becomes  dull  as  the  conscience  of  an  old 
trie  of  celebrated  cooks.  lie  had  been  twenty  years  attorney.  The  only  way  to  restore  this  lost  flower, 
purveyor  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  lie  had  also  been  and  to  renew  its  pliancy  and  delicacy,  is  medical 
inuitre  d’hdtel  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  delighted  treatment.  It  is  necessary,  then,  whatever  resist- 
in  his  anecdotes  and  his  mimicry.  His  mother  was  ance  your  cook  may  offer,  to  often  hand  him  over 
a  milliner,  who  had  married  an  underling  in  the  to  the  doctor.  The  moment  his  r^oiits  are  too  salt, 
kitchen  of  Louis  the  Si.xteenth.  He  ran  away  from  too  hot,  to  the  doctor  with  him  without  mercy.  His 
home,  and  became  alternately  a  jeweller,  an  en-  palate  has  lost  its  sensibility ;  it  must  be  renewed  by 
graver,  a  printer,  a  haberdasher,  a  commercial  means  of  acid,  drugs,  and  minerals,  and  the  search- 
traveller,  an  actor,  and  an  agent  on  ’Change.  He  ing  infusions  of  bitter  herbs.  All  great  cooks  sub- 
w:is  then  two  years  cook  to  liladame  Letitia  Bona-  mit  to  such  treatment  without  a  murmur.  It  is  a 
parte,  and  on  leaving  her  became  chef  to  the  Earl  tacit  part  of  their  engagement.  Those  who  kick  at 
of  Sefton,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  it  are  not  born  for  greatness ;  the  indifference  to 
annum,  eventually  receiving  a  pension  of  one  hun-  true  glory  irrefutably  proves  them  underlings,  and 
dred  pounds  a  year  from  the  liberal  nobleman.  In  they  will  slowly  but  surely  sink  into  sellers  of  pota- 
his  work  on  cooking,  Ude  announced  himself  as  the  toes,  herrings,  wine,  and  small  coal.” 
only  person  who  had  ever  written  with  accuracy  on  _ 

“*cCDamer  one  day  found  Ude  walking  up  FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON, 

and  down  at  Crockford’s  in  a  great  rage,  and  asked  I  must  begin  by  stating  that  I  cannot  guarantee 
what  was  the  matter.  the  authenticity  of  the  following  remarkable  adven- 

“  Matter,  nia  foi ;  you  saw  that  man  just  gone  tures.  I  merely  repeat  them  here,  confiding  in  the 
out?  Well,  he  ordered  red  mullet  for  his  dinner,  good  faith  of  one  M.  Jules  Berne.*  The  French- 

I  made  him  a  delicious  little  sauce  with  my  own  men,  who,  it  is  notorious,  are  much  better  up  in 

hands.  The  mullet  was  marked  on  the  carte  two  aeronautics  than  ourselves,  modestly  leave  the  mer- 

shillings ;  I  added  sixpence  for  the  sauce.  He  refuses  it  of  the  five  weeks’  balloon  trip  across  Africa  to  the 

to  pay  the  sixpence.  The  imbecile;  he  seems  to  English. 

think  that  red  mullets  come  out  of  the  sea  with  my  On  January  15,  18G2,  then,  so  M.  Berne  tells  us, 
sauce  in  their  pockets.”  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  fact,  the 

Ude  was  succeeded  at  Crockford’s  by  the  accom-  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  “  Daily 
plished  Francatelli  who  alternately  had  been  chef  Telegraph”;  — 

at  Chesterfield  House,  at  Lord  Kinnaird’s,  and  at  “  That  enterprising  traveller.  Dr.  Samuel  Fer- 
the  Melton  Club.  The  Earl  of  Errol  then  obtained  gusson,  has  formed  the  resolution  of  undertaking  a 
him  him  the  past  of  maitre  d’hotel  to  our  amiable  journey  of  discovery  across  Africa,  from  east  to 
(iuecn,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  dis-  west,  but  in  a  balloon.  The  starting-point  of  the 
placed  by  some  household  cabal.  expedition  will  be  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  on  the 

Let  us  close  with  a  solemn  advice  to  all  true  Am-  east  eoast.  The  plan  of  the  journey  was  yesterday 
phitryons.  The  man  who  wishes  to  make  his  table  officially  approved  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
famous  must  make  a  friend  of  his  French  cook,  ciety,  which  has  made  a  grant  of  ,S  250  towards  it.” 
He  must  watch  over  his  health  with  untiring  and  This  announcement  naturally  produced  a  great 
tender  vigilance.  A  physician  should  be  called  in  excitement.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  all  num- 
the  moment  a  cloud  rises  on  the  brow  of  the  man  of  bug,  but  people  gradually  convinced  themselves  that 
mind.  The  profession  of  a  cook  is  one  of  fatigue  the  undertaking  was  seriously  meant, 
and  of  danger,  and  wc  must  honor  those  who  under-  "Who  is  Dr.  Fergusson  ? 

go  these  dangers ;  for  money  alone  can  never  recom-  He  is  the  son  of  a  c.aptain  in  the  English  navy, 
pense  them.  The  acid  vapors  of  the  stoves  under-  accustomed  to  the  perils  of  sea  voyages  when  quite 
mine  in  time  even  the  most  robust  constitution ;  the  a  boy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the  Engi- 
fury  and  glare  of  the  fire  are  injurious  to  the  lungs,  neer  corps  of  the  Bengal  Array,  resigned  his  com- 
the  liver,  and  the  eyes ;  the  smoke  hurts  the  vision  mission  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  travelled 

and  injures  the  coiiiple.xion.  The  professed  cook  - - - 

lives  in  the  midst  of  dangers  as  a  soldier  lives  •  “  Cinq  Semaines  en  Baiiou.’’ 
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through  northern  India,  partly  for  amusement,  partly 
to  study  botany.  He  then  went  to  Australia,  and 
in  1845  joined  the  expedition  of  Captain  Sturt, 
which  investigated  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  In 
1853  he  accompanied  Captain  Maclure  in  his  voy¬ 
age  of  Arctic  exploration.  From  1855  to  1857  he 

1  traversed  Thibet  with  the  brothers  Schlagintweit, 
and  has  published  ethnographical  notices  of  great 
interest  about  this  journey. 

We  see,  then,  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  prepara¬ 
tory  study  for  the  bold  enterprise  on  which  he  had 
resolved ;  still,  the  public  could  not  grow  used  to  the 
idea  of  a  balloon  trip  lasting  several  weeks ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Dr.  Petermann,  of  Gotha,  declared  the 
journey  quite  feasible  in  his  “  Geographische  Mittheil- 
ungen,”  published  at  Gotha,  and  Dr.  Fergusson 
just  the  man  to  carry  it  out,  that  considerable  sums 
poured  in  from  all  sides  to  support  the  undertaking. 

The  arrangements  were  made  in  London,  the 

1  balloon  and  the  car  got  ready,  and  all  the  requisite 
instruments  purchased.  The  British  Government 
supplied  a  transport.  Several  adventurous  gentle¬ 
men  proposed  to  join  the  expedition,  but  they  were 
refused ;  and  Fergusson  requested  a  friend,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  naturalist  and  most  courageous  man,  a 
Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  Dick  Kennedy,  to  join 
him.  This  friend  consented ;  and,  accompanied  by 
a  first-rate  man-servant,  who  was  not  terrified  by 
the  impending  danger,  the  two  discoverers  left 
England  on  February  21st,  and  landed  at  Zanzibar 
on  April  5th. 

The  English  consul  there,  who  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  advised  of  their  intention,  was  expecting  them, 
and  aided  them  in  every  way.  The  car  of  the  bal- 
!  loon  was  filled  with  everything  necessary  (materials 
for  gas-making,  provisions,  water,  arms,  powder,  as¬ 
tronomical  and  physical  apparatus,  charts,  and 
books),  and  they  were  preparing  to  make  their 
ascent  at  a  fine  open  spot,  when  an  unexpected 
obstacle  presented  itself.  The  news  had  spread  like 
wildfire  among  the  black  population,  that  some  in¬ 
fidels  had'  arrived,  who  intended  to  rise  into  the  air. 
As  the  negroes  adored  the  sun  and  moon,  the  aerial 
trip  appeared  to  them  an  attack  on  these  two  dei¬ 
ties.  The  hostile  act  against  their  religion  aroused 
them,  and  they  resolved  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 
They  consequently  assembled  at  the  starting-ground, 
and  declared  that  they  would  stop  the  ascent  of  the 
unbelieving  dogs  by  force  of  arms.  The  consul  offered 
a  band  of  armed  men;  the  commander  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel,  his  marines ;  but  Fergusson  wished  to 
avoid  any  tumult.  “  A  single  stone  hurled  at  the 
balloon  may  delay  our  whole  enterprise  for  months.” 
The  party,  consequently,  sailed  across  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  uninhabited  islands,  repacked  the  car, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  bade  adieu  to  the 
consul  and  ship’s  crew.  The  guns  of  the  steam¬ 
er  saluted,  the  ropes  by  which  the  balloon  was  held 
were  pulled  in,  and  the  “  Victoria  ”  (Fergusson  had 
given  this  name  to  the  balloon,  in  gratitude  for  the 
royal  munificence)  rose  instantly  to  a  height  of  1500 
feet  in  the  pure,  slightly  agitated  atmosphere.  At 
this  elevation,  which  showed  a  fall  of  the  barometer 
one  inch  ten  lines,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northeast ;  the  island  of  Zanzibar  lay  in  the  deepest 
silence  directly  under  the  travellci-s,  the  fields  re¬ 
sembling  fiower-beds,  the  forests  shrubberies,  and 
the  men  insects.  In  two  hours  the  “  Victoria  ” 
reached  the  coast  of  the  main-land.  Fergus-son  re¬ 
solved  to  draw  closer  to  land.  He  reduced  the 
flame  which  kept  the  hydrogen  in  the  balloon  in  a 
state  of  expansion,  and  they  sank  to  about  .‘500  feet 

from  the  ground.  They  passed  over  a  town  which 
Fergusson  recognized,  by  his  chart,  as  Kaola,  and  :  ! 
the  whole  population  was  aroused.  All  flocked  to  1 
a  large  square,  yelling  and  howling  through  fear  or  i  i 

anger.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  aerial  monster  1  **** 

and  even  several  guns  were  fired,  but  the  balloon  1 
rose  slightly,  and  floated  majestically  over  the  heads  ! 
of  the  impotent  mob.  The  scenery  was  fine  and  v 

fertile,  and  tobacco  and  maize  were  in  splendid  i 
growth.  At  every  village  the  scene  of  Kaola  was  i 
repeated.  The  people  assembled,  howled,  threw  i 
stones,  and  fired.  About  midday  the  country  be-  i 

came  well  watered.  They  sailed  over  the  unhealthy  i 
swamps  in  which  the  travellers  Burton  and  Speke  i  • 

had  been  attacked  a  few  years  before  by  a  violent  i 

fever,  and  Fergusson  caused  the  balloon  to  ascend,  i  i 
in  order  to  escape  the  evil  influences  of  the  malaria,  j  j 

The  wind  still  blew  in  the  same  direction,  the  i!  c  i 
marshes  were  followed  by  desolate  plains,  the  vil-  1  1  ^ 
lages  became  rarer,  and  the  country  rugged.  It  j  l\  . 
was  beginning  to  grow  dark  too.  During  the  night  i  “j 

the  balloon  was  to  be  anchored  (as  it  was  a  point  to  j] 
see  the  country  over  which  they  passed) ;  Fergus-  '  I  ^ 
son  therefore  selected  an  elevation,  the  fire  was  ■  i 
slackened,  the  balloon  sank,  the  thrown-out  grapnel 
caught  a  tree,  and  the  day’s  journey  was  at  an  end.  ^ 

The  man-servant  went  down  a  rope  ladder  to  the  ^ 

ground,  lit  a  splendid  fire,  and  prepared  a  dainty 
supper.  Then  the  beds  were  arranged  in  the  car, 
and  two  slept  while  the  third  kept  watch,  turn  and 
turn  about.  j 

In  the  morning  fresh  water  and  wood  were  taken 
in,  the  grapnel  was  weighed,  the  “  Victoria  ”  as- 
cended,  and  the  favorable  east  wind  impelled  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  second 
day  passed  without  any  special  incidents;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  the  travellers  found  them-  ?' 

selves  over  Kazeh,  a  town  350  geographical  miles  '  j 

from  Zanzibar.  A  few  years  previously  Captains  ; 

Burton  and  Speke  had  taken  four  and  a  half  months  ’ 
in  covering  the  same  distance.  Kazeh  is  one  of  the  ^ 

most  important  places  in  Central  Africa,  situated  in  ^ 

a  most  fertile  region,  —  the  Unyamwesy.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  the  rendezvous  of  caravans.  The 
travellers,  therefore,  resolved  to  draw  as  near  to  the  ^ 

town  as  they  could.  The  “  Victoria  ”  floated  over  ^ 

Kazeh,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  Arabs,  and  negroes  ; 
gathered  together.  Fergusson  cast  anchor,  and  the 
”  Victoria  ”  was  pulled  up  over  a  rather  tall  tree.  , 

The  women  and  children  approached  this  tree  in  \ 
solemn  procession,  and  stretching  out  their  bands 
toward  heaven,  while  the  men  set  up  a  fearful  row 
with  their  hands  and  tambourines. 

“  That  is  their  way  of  praying,”  said  Fergusson  ; 

“  they  seem  to  take  us  for  supernatural  beings.  If 

I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  play  an  important  part 
here.” 

One  of  the  men,  dressed  in  a  remarkable  costume,  : 
who  eventually  proved  to  be  a  priest,  advanced,  and  | 
waved  his  hand.  A  perfect  silence  ensued,  and  he  ; 
began  delivering  a  s[)eech  in  a  most  solemn  fashion, 
though  in  a  language  which  Fergus-son  did  not  un-  i 
derstand.  The  priest  ceased  speaking,  and  the  mob 
held  up  their  hands  to  him  imploringly,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  expecting  an  answer.  Fergusson  saw  j 
that  he  must  do  something,  and  hence  shouted  down  1 

an  Arabic  greeting  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  j  1 

The  priest  at  once  answered  him  in  Arabic ;  he  i 

saluted  the  strangers  in  apparently  the  deepest  =  I 

emotion,  and  then  continued,  —  “Such  a  piece  of  1 

good  fortune  had  never  before  befallen  this  country.  J 

-  -  -  n  ?  iz 

J-  ‘o-  " 
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It  was  true  that  the  goddess  had  frequently  settled 
down  on  the  top  of  that  lofty  hill,  but  had  never 
before  shown  herself  so  early  in  the  day,  while  the 
sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens.  Never  had  she 
condescended  to  come  so  close  to  mortals ;  and 
never  before  had  one  of  her  three  sons  addressed 
them.” 

Fergusson  at  once  comprehended  that  the  “  Vic¬ 
toria  ”  was  taken  for  the  moon.  He  accepted  this 
dignity  without  hesitation,  and  replied  in  a  conde¬ 
scendingly  kind  tone,  “  Only  once  every  thousand 
years  did  tlieir  mother  descend  in  order  to  hear  the 
wishes  of  mortals ;  and  this  time  she  bad  selected  the 

3}lendid  city  of  Kazeh.  If  the  inhabitants  had  a 
esire,  they  were  to  express  it  without  any  timid¬ 
ity.” 

The  priest  consulted  with  a  few  other  men,  and 
then  replied,  “  They  certainly  had  a  desire ;  their 
Sultan  was  ill,  and  they  had  to  no  purpose  implored 
the  favor  of  his  recovery.  Perhaps  the  Sons  of 
the  Moon  could  help  him  ?  ” 

Fergusson,  led  by  the  priest,  and  accompanied  by 
the  elders,  walked  slowly  to  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  It  was 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun 
was  at  its  zenith,  —  it  could  offer  no  greater  honor 
to  the  envoys  of  the  moon.  The  Sultan’s  son  came 
to  meet  the  procession,  and  threw  himself  at  Dr. 
Fergussoii’s  feet.  The  Son  of  the  Moon  raised  the 
son  of  the  Sultan,  with  kindly  gestures.  Three 
miles  farther  on,  the  procession  arrived  at  a  pass 
which  displayed  all  the  treasures  of  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  a  large,  richly  decorated  house  stood  inside  it, 
and  there  were  numerous  guards  —  powerfully 
built,  hand.some  men  —  in  the  vicinity.  Several 
court  -  attendants  received  Dr.  Fergusson  at  the 
gateway ;  he  walked  through  the  harem,  in  which, 
however,  he  noticed  no  special  signs  of  sorrow. 
Most  of  the  women  were  laughing,  and  smoking 
long  black  pipes  ;  six  of  them  sat  apart,  —  selected, 
in  the  event  of  the  Sultan’s  demise,  to  be  buried 
alive  with  him,  so  that  the  potentate  might  not 
want  for  amusement  in  bis  eternal  solitude. 

Fergusson  reached  the  sick-chamber.  On  a  costly 
bed  lay  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  utterly 
worn  out,  —  probably  through  his  mode  of  life,  — 
unconscious  and  motionless.  A  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts  brought  him  slightly  to  bis  senses ;  he  made  a 
movement,  and  as  he  had  been  lying  there  appar¬ 
ently  lifeless  for  sevei’al  hours,  the  movement  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  restored  life.  A  loud  yell  of 
delight  from  all  present  announced  to  the  crowd 
waiting  outside  the  successful  result  of  the  divine 
cure.  Fergusson  said,  “  Hail  to  thee  !  thou  shalt 
recover!”  declined  all  manifestations  of  gratitude, 
—  it  was  six  o’clock,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get 
back,  —  and  returned  to  the  anchorage  of  the  “  Vic¬ 
toria  ”  with  the  same  escort. 

“  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  !  ”  Fergusson 
shouted  to  his  servant  Joe,  who  in  the  interval  had 
collected  the  countrywomen  round  him,  and  bad 
made  their  husbands  jealous :  “  so  soon  as  we  are  in 
the  car,  I’ll  cut  the  cable.  We  have  a  reserve 
grapnel.” 

Fergusson  had  a  weighty  reason  for  the  greatest 
haste ;  he  noticed,  namely,  that  a  bright  light  was 
rising  in  the  horizon,  and  he  had  scarce  reached  the 
car  ere  the  moon  appeared  at  the  spot,  bright  and 
glorious.  The  crowd  at  once  noticed  the  luminary, 
and  saw  that  Fergusson  had  been  playing  them  a 
trick.  A  frightful  disturbance  broke  out ;  several 
cross-bows  were  aimed  at  the  balloon,  and  stones 


flew  close  past  it.  The  priest,  however,  commanded 
silence,  rushed  with  several  men  up  to  the  ladder, 
seized  the  grapnel-rope,  and  tried  to  pull  the  “  Vic¬ 
toria  ”  down  to  the  ground  by  main  force ;  the  other 
men,  who  could  not  reach  the  rope,  caught  hold  of 
the  priest’s  long  gown,  and  pulled  manfully  at  it 
Fergusson  had  already  seized  the  axe  with  which 
to  cut  the  rope ;  at  this  moment  the  grapnel  was 
loosened  by  the  tugging  of  the  priest  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  balloon  rose,  the  grapnel  caught  the 
priest  between  the  legs,  and  raised  him  in  a  riding 
position,  while  the  men  held  a  portion  of  his  rent 
garments  in  their  hands.  The  priest  uttered  a  hor¬ 
rible  yell,  but  the  new  Pegasus  was  inexorable ;  it 
would  not  let  its  rider  go ;  and  the  crowd  beneath 
were  speechless  with  fury  and  terror  when  they  saw 
one  of  their  dignitaries  borne  away  through  the  air. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  Joe  shouted ;  that  fellow  holds 

*'S***-’’ 

“  Well,  a  short  drive  will  do  him  no  harm,” 
Kennedy  said. 

“  Do  you  really  mean  to  carry  the  nigger  away 
to  Europe  ?  ”  asked  Joe,  whose  compassion  was  at 
once  arouseil. 

“  O  dear,  no !  ”  Fergusson  replied,  with  a  laugh ; 
“  we  will  drop  him  again  on  the  first  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  ;  and  I  believe  that  his  being  carried 
away  to-day  by  the  fiend  (as  it  is  sure  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that,  or  something  of  the  sort)  will  not  in¬ 
jure  his  reputation  with  his  countrymen.” 

They  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  town.  Fer¬ 
gusson  reduced  the  fire,  the  balloon  fell,  and  when  the 
car  was  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground  the  grapnel 
grazed  a  tree.  The  priest  straightway  compre¬ 
hended  the  possibility  of  escape,  seized  the  tree, 
slipped  down  it,  and  ran  off  hot  foot  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Kazeh. 

1  cannot  follow  in  all  their  details  the  adventures 
of  this  modern  Munchausen.  The  “  Victoria  ” 
passed  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Fergusson 
confirmed  the  discovery  of  Andrea  Debono,  who 
travelled  farthest  up  the  Nile;  and  he  also  found 
the  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  on 
which  Debono  carved  his  name  in  letters  a  yard  in 
length.  In  the  third  week  they  reached  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Niger,  pa:'sed  over  Timbuctoo ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  they  were  on  the  Sene¬ 
gal,  near  the  coast  of  West  Africa  and  the  French 
colonies.  Here  the  balloon  met  with  a  tragical  end. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal  there  lives  a  very 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  tribe,  the  Talibas.  The 
balloon  was  obliged  to  be  kept  rather  low,  owing  to 
storms  in  t’ne  higher  regions ;  and  the  Talibas  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  afoot  and  on  horseback,  and  shot  at  it, 
though  without  inflicting  any  injury.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  thirty-fifth  day  they  had  alreaily  been 
three  days  in  the  country  of  the  Talibas ;  the  perse¬ 
cution  appeared  to  relax;  Fergusson,  who  had  not 
anchored  during  the  two  preceding  nights,  resolved 
to  venture  it  now,  an<l  the  “  ^'ictoria”  was  brought 
up  in  a  large  wood  that  lay  rather  high.  It  was  -I 
\.  M.  when  the  travellers  were  startled  by  a  strange 
noise,  that  constantly  drew  nearer,  and  was  present¬ 
ly  accommnied  by  a  stifling  smoke. 

“  The  Talibas,”  said  Fergusson,  “  have  discovered 
our  stopping-place,  and  are  resolved  to  burn  or 
smoke  us  out.  Let  us  be  off'  at  once.” 

But  matters  did  not  progress  so  rapidly  ;  as  they 
did  not  like  to  sacrifice  the  grapnel,  they  tried  to 
liberate  it,  and  did  not  succeed.  This  took  up 
time  ;  the  hot  air  of  the  conffagation  constantly  came 
nearer,  and  the  cable  had  to  be  cut.  The  “  Victo- 
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ria  ”  rose,  but  did  so  slantingly  and  irregularly ;  she 
had  suffered  some  damage.  The  balloon  had  scarce 
got  away  from  the  forest  and  the  fire,  when  loud 
yells  buret  from  beneath  it ;  the  Talibas  had  placed 
sentries  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blew,  and 
some  thirty  horsemen  were  the  guard  of  honor  of 
the  “  Victoria.”  Shots  which  were  constantly  fired 
at  the  balloon  missed  the  mark,  it  is  true ;  but  Fer- 
gusson  began  to  grow  very  anxious,  and  told  his 
companions  that  the;^  could  no  longer  trust  to  the 
“  Victoria.”  The  wind,  too,  blew  very  favorably 
towards  the  coast,  but  still  the  balloon  sank.  The 
firing  of  the  Talibas  became  more  frequent;  one 
bullet  passed  through  the  balloon,  and  it  sank  still 
lower ;  the  Talibas  came  ^  with  a  loud  hurrah,  but 
Fergusson  commanded,  “  Fire !  ”  and  the  three  fore¬ 
most  of  the  enemy  fell  from  their  horses. 

“  That  will  not  help  us  much,”  said  Fergusson  : 
“  we  will  have  to  lighten  the  balloon  at  all  risks.” 

“  What  shall  I  throw  out  ?  ”  Joe  asked. 

“  The  rest  of  our  provbions,  —  that  is,  about  thirty 
pounds.” 

Joe  at  once  obeyed.  The  car,  which  was  almost 
touching  the  ground,  rose :  the  pursuing  Talibas 
broke  out  into  a  yell  of  fury,  but  continued  their 
pursuit 

“  Won’t  the  bloodhounds  soon  give  up  the  chase  ?  ” 
Kennedy  asked. 

“  Hamly,”  Fergusson  replied  :  “  they  think  they 
arc  pretty  certain  of  trapping  us,  and  are  not  far 
wrong.” 

The  “  Victoria  ”  again  sank,  and  the  gas  poured 
out  of  several  holes.  The  enemy  hurried  up  at  a 


gall^. 
“  Tli: 


brow  all  the  Instruments  and  books,  our  re¬ 
maining  clothes,  and  the  reserve  anchor  overboard !  ” 
Fergusson  commanded. 

Joe  obeyed.  The  balloon  rose,  dragged  along  for 
about  hall  a  mile,  and  then  sank  again,  in  a  flaccid 
state. 

“  Throw  out  the  two  double-barrelled  guns !  ” 

“  Not  until  we  have  fired  them  off  first,”  Joe  said, 
despairingly.  Four  shots  cracked,  and  four  of  the 
pursuers  fell  from  their  horses. 

The  “Victoria”  rose  and  fell  again  and  rose 
jtgain  directly  that  the  car  touched  the  ground.  It 
seemed  as  if,  like  Antseus,  it  gained  fresh  strength 
by  contact  with  the  earth.  In  the  mean  while  the 
enemy  constantly  drew  nearer. 

“  Heaven  is  deserting  us,”  said  Kennedy ;  “  we 
can  no  longer  escape  them ;  we  are  lost.” 

Joe  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  his  master. 

“  No,”  the  latter  remarked ;  “  we  can  still  throw 
away  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

“  How  so  ?  ”  Kennedy  asked  ;  and  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  Fergusson  intended  to  sacrifice 
himself  by  leaping  out. 

“  Very  simply ;  by  cutting  away  the  car  we  can 
hold  on  by  the  cords  for  a  few  hours,  and  reach  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal.” 

In  a  second  each  of  the  travellers  had  thrown 
away  coat  and  boots,  seized  a  rope,  and  cut  it 
through  beneath  him.  The  ear  fell  to  the  ground. 

“Hurrah!”  Joe  shouted,  while  the  “Victoria” 
rapidly  rose  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Talibas  dashed  up.  The  three  companions 
bound  the  end  of  the  three  ropes  together,  each  with 
his  left  hand,  so  that  they  had  some  sort  of  support. 
The  wind  was  blowing  rather  strongly,  and  they 
reached  a  chain  of  hills. 

“  The  river !  the  river !  we  are  on  the  Senegal !  ” 
Fergusson  e.xclaimed.  In  truth,  the  Senegal  lay  at 


a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  them. 
The  opposite  shore,  low  and  fertile,  offered  them 
perfect  security,  and  a  favorable  opportunity  to  land 
without  grapnel  or  parachute. 

“  Fifteen  minutes  more,  and  we  are  saved !  ”  said 
Fergusson. 

But  the  balloon  did  not  hold  out  for  this  (quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  sank  slowly  but  eertainly,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  shore  it  came  to  earth, 
on  a  treeless  spot,  where  nothing  grew  but  grass, 
a  yard  in  height,  dried  by  the  tropical  sun. 

“  It  is  all  up  with  us !  ”  said  Kennedy.  Fergusson 
quickly  led  his  comrades  to  the  bank,  all  three  hold¬ 
ing  the  ropes  tight,  and  dragging  the  balloon  after 
them.  The  Senegal  has  a  considerable  drop  here. 
There  are  several  waterfalls  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  hope  of  swimming  across  the  river  at  once 
disappeared. 

“  Farewell,  my  friend !”  said  Kennedj'. 

“Don’t  despair,  Dick,”  Fergusson  replied;  “1 
have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope.” 

The  sight  of  the  dry,  withered,  tall  grass  had 
aroused  an  idea  in  Fergusson’s  mind. 

“  AVe  have  at  least  an  hour  before  us  ere  the 
bandits  discover  and  catch  us  up.  Let  us  collect 
as  much  of  this  grass  as  we  can  directly.  I  want 
at  least  one  hundred  pounds. 

“  What  for  ?  ”  Kennedy  asked,  who  did  not  yet 
comprehend. 

“  The  gas  has  poured  out  of  the  balloon ;  let  us 
try  to  cross  the  river  by  means  of  hot  air.” 

Kennedy  and  Joe  set  to  work  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Fergus.son  examined  the  balloon.  The 
largest  orifice  was  in  the  lowest  part,  and  this  was 
cut  away ;  the  other  holes,  further  up,  were  stopped 
by  knotting  the  stuff.  The  collected  grass  was  then 
fired. 

It  takes  but  little  time  to  fill  a  b.alloon  with 
hot  air.  One  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  suffice 
to  deprive  the  air  of  one  naif  its  specific  gravity. 
The  balloon  e.xpanded.  Fergusson  kept  up  the  fire, 
his  two  companions  plucked  fresh  grass,  and  the 
“  Victoria  ”  soon  reassumed  her  haughty,  crinolin- 
ish  appearance. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped  away.  At 
this  moment  the  Talibas  appeared,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  “  Victoria.”  Their  yelb 
and  the  gallop  of  their  horses  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

“  They  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,”  said  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“  We  must  be  off  in  five !  ”  Fergusson  replied. 
The  balloon  was  two  thirds  filled. 

“  To  the  ropes  !  ”  Fergusson  commanded.  The 
balloon  tried  to  rise.  “  Hold  it  down  with  all  your 
might !  ”  was  the  next  order. 

The  Talibas  had  arrived  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  them.  Their  bullets  dashed  up  the  sand 
in  front  of  the  friends. 

“  Let  us  be  off!  ”  Fergusson  shouted. 

The  travellers  stamped  on  the  ground  with  all 
their  strength  ;  the  balloon  rose,  and  was  greeti’d  by 
a  salvo  from  the  Talibas.  .loe  felt  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  left  shoulder,  but  did  not  utter  a  cry.  A  gentle 
breeze  impelled  the  balloon  to  the  centre  of  the 
river.  Here  it  sank  a  little.  The  bullets  of  the 
foe  struck  the  water  beneath  them,  but  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  carried  it  further ;  but,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  ten  minutes,  the  “  Victoria  ”  slowly  settled 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  bank. 

On  this  bank  were  standing  a  dozen  men  in  naval 
uniform,  affected  by  this  ine.xplicable  scene  which 
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vas  going  on  before  their  eyes.  Amonor  them  was 
a  naval  officer  who  had  read  about  Dr.  Fergusson’s 
undertaking  in  the  European  papers. 

The  “  Victoria”  had  sunk  on  the  surface  of  the 
river  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  bank.  The  F rench- 
man  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  off  to  the 
imperilled  men. 

“  Dr.  Fergusson  ?  ”  the  officer  asked. 

“  Himself,”  the  other  replied,  “  with  his  two 
friends.” 

They  reached  the  bank.  Fergusson  held  the 
cord  of  the  balloon,  but  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  he  opened  his  hand  slightly,  a  puff  of  wind 
caught  the  balloon,  and  away  it  rolled. 

“  Poor  ‘  Victoria !  ’  ”  Joe  sighed. 

Fergusson  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  he  opened 
bis  arms,  and  his  two  companions,  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  fell  on  his  bosom. 

The  French  soldiers  belonged  to  a  small  expedi¬ 
tion  which  had  been  sent  to  find  a  proper  place  for 
a  station;  they  were  naturally  wilfing,  at  Fergus- 
son’s  reijuest,  to  testily  to  what  they  had  seen,  and 
thus  originated  the  following  document :  — 

“  Wo,  whose  signatures  are  appended,  declare  that  on 
this  day  wc  saw  Dr.  Fergusson,  Kichard  Kennedy,  and 
Joseph  Wilson  arrive,  hanging  on  the  end  of  a  balloon. 
At  the  last  moment  the  balloon  was  caught  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  and  sank  in  the  Senegal.  In  confirmation 
of  this  we  have  drawn  up  and  signed  this  document. 

“  Dcfraisse,  Capt.  Marine  Infantry. 

ItoooNNEL,  Enscigne  dc  Vaisscau. 

Dufays,  Sergeant,  &c.” 

With  this  small  party  the  travellers  reached,  on 
May  27th,  the  outpost  of  ^ledina,  situated  on  the 
Senegal,  but  somewhat  further  north.  They  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  officers  there,  were 
'  enabled  the  next  day  to  go  aboard  a  steamer  bound 
.  for  St.  Louis,  and  arrived  in  London  on  June  26th. 
Joe’s  wound  was  of  no  consecj^uence,  and  had  long 
been  healed. 

Fergusson  gave  an  account  of  his  journeys  and 
discoveries  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  (Jeographical 
Society  of  London,  and  received  for  himself  and 
I  bis  two  companions  tha  gold  medal  which  was 
j  granted  for  the  most  important  voyage  of  discovery 
m  1862.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  shameful  of 
!  our  newspapers,  which  profess  to  record  everything 
j  that  passes,  to  treat  this  important  event  with  such 
utter  silence. 
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JIY  HERMAN  MEUIVALE. 

I  H.AVi:  often  heard  it  said  by  travellers,  that 
America  (meaning  thereby  the  United  States,  or 
rather  that  part  of  their  enormous  surface  with 
which  ordinary  visitors  become  familiar)  is  not  a 
picturesque  country.  Grand  it  is,  of  course,  in 
many  of  its  features,  and  it  may  possess  beauty  of 
scenery  in  certain  senses ;  but  not  (say  these  critics) 
in  the  sense  which  we  commonly  understand  by 
‘‘  the  picturesque.”  And  this  depreciatory  Judgment 
I  have  sometimes  heard  repeated  by  Americans 
themselves ;  who.  after  roaming  over  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  parts  of  Europe  (and  few  cultivated  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  not  done  so),  indulge  themselves,  like 
other  travelled  folk,  in  certain  slightly  disparaging 
airs  towards  their  mother-country  on  their  return. 
This  is  an  opinion  in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
by  no  means  concur.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
external  aspect  of  that  portion  of  the  world  is  con¬ 


fined  to  a  mere  traveller’s  glance  over  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  a  little  of  the  West,  and  part  of 
Canada ;  but  this  amount  of  knowledge,  though  not 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
American  usages  and  institutions,  may  suffice  for 
my  present  purpose.  I  say  nothing  as  to  what  1 
have  not  seen.  But,  speaking  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  only,  I  venture  to  stand  up  in  defiance  of 
common  opinion,  if  common  opinion  be  on  the  side 
of  the  critics  whom  I  have  named.  Although  great 
part  of  this  vast  surface  is  (like  that  of  other  exten¬ 
sive  regions)  of  a  monotonous  character  to  the  eye, 
yet  it  contains  portions  which  abound  in  elements 
of  the  picturesijue  to  a  degree  entitling  them  to 
enter  boldly  into  competition  with  those  scenes  of 
the  Old  World  on  which  the  epithet  is  most  com¬ 
monly  lavished  in  popular  description.  My  object, 
in  the  cursory  notions  on  a  great  subject  which  I 
am  about  to  confide  to  these  pages,  will  be  to  convey 
the  general  impression  made  by  American  scenery, 
and  especially  with  a  view  to  this  attribute  of  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  on  the  eye  of  one  who  is  no  artist,  out 
respectably  familiar,  as  a  mere  observer,  with  the  art 
and  nature  of  Europe,  and  who  has  formed,  wisely 
or  foolishly,  an  inveterate  habit  of  judging  for  him¬ 
self  as  to  objects  that  strike  his  eye,  and  skipping 
the  rapturous  passages  in  guide-b^ks. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  “  picturesque  ”  in 
scenery  An  old  question,  and  not  quite  so  readily 
answered  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  “  Pictu- 
res({ue  ”  are  “  those  combinations  or  groups,  or  atti¬ 
tudes  of  objects  which  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  painter.”  So  says  Stewart,  the  Scottish  oracle 
of  the  last  generation,  and  certainly  a  very  precise 
and  accurate  defmer.  The  term  picturesque,  in  its 
application  to  scenery,  according  to  a  French  au¬ 
thority,  designates  “  un  aspect  pris  dans  la  nature, 
et  qui,  par  la  reunion  d’beureux  efiets  et  d’accidents 
varies,  est  susceptible  d’une  reproduction  avanta- 
geuse  par  les  precedes  de  I’art.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  correct,  etymologically  speaking;  and  it  is 
well  that  this  close  definition  should  be  kept  in  view 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  commonly  pennit  ourselves 
much  looseness  of  expression.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  mere  beauty,  which  may,  or  may  not,  according 
to  circumstances,  have  an  artistic  effect,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  picturesqueness.  To  use  once  more 
Sydnej^  Smith’s  old  illustration,  —  “The  rector’s 
horse  is  beautiful,  the  curate’s  is  picturesque,”  the 
latter  animal  abounding,  undoubtedly,  more  than 
the  former,  “  in  happy  effects  and  varied  accidents.” 
Nevertheless,  after  having  theoretically  established 
this  distinction,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  disregard¬ 
ing  it;  and  using  the  term  picturesejue,  for  my 
present  purpose,  in  that  larger  and  more  vulgar 
sense  in  which  it  comprehends  all  the  pleasing  gen¬ 
eral  effects  of  scenery  on  the  eye  :  form,  color,  grace, 
beauty,  even  grandeur  and  sublimity,  wherever 
these  effects  are  naturally  produced  by  what  we  see, 
and  not  merely  by  adventitious  thoughts  associated 
in  our  minds  with  that  which  we  see. 

The  love  of  the  picturesiiue  in  this  larger  sense  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  of  tastes ;  it  is  hardly  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  with  us,  and  it  is  only  begiuniii"  to  develop 
itself  among  our  American  relations.  But,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  fancy  which  they  take  up,  they 
are  hasty  and  vehement,  and  eager  to  achieve 
everything  at  a  bound.  They  have  dispensed  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  slow  educating  process  by  which 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  and  their  schools,  im¬ 
planted  what  may  be  called  the  sentimental  love  of 
external  nature  on  the  English  and  German  mind ; 
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and  claim  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a 
summary  process,  as  so  quick-witted  a  people  ought. 
Thirty  years  ago  mountains  and  lakes  were  to  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  only  quarters  for  pot¬ 
shooting  and  fishing,  and  cataracts  had  no  value  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  shape  of  water  privileges.  Now,  all  the 
favorite  sites  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  Northern 
States  swarm  with  visitors,  like  Switzerland  and 
Scotland.  A  whole  literature  of  descriptive  hand¬ 
books,  and  guides,  and  local  poetry,  aad  romances, 
has  sprung  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  forest ; 
“  sites  ”  are  worth  a  fancy  price  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  mill-owners  turn  on  for  tourists  occasional 
waterfalls  at  ten  cents  a  head.  And  the  American, 
carrying  his  gregarious  habits  into  the  wilderness, 
establishes  himself  for  the  sea.son  in  some  enormous 
hotel,  holding  from  six  hundred  to  two  hundred 
guests ;  every  rapid,  mountain,  and  lake  has  now 
one  such  at  least ;  and  there,  in  company  with 
bevies  of  ladies  in  the  latest  New  York  style,  he 
flirts,  dances  “  Germans,”  and  lounges  through  the 
prescribed  weeks,  with  the  help  of  iced  water  or 
stronger  liquors,  as  his  taste  may  be.  He  drives 
about  in  his  host’s  spider-wheeled  “  buggies,”  over 
desperate  roads,  to  see  the  obligatory  lions.  Walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  are  not  his  favorite  amusements ; 
but  this  deficiency  is  not  owing  to  indolent  habits, 
as  has  been  commouly  said.  It  is  rather  caused,  or 
at  least  rendered  habitual,  by  the,  greatness  of  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  impervious  nature  of  the  forests, 
which  force  the  wamlerer  to  keep  the  road,  and 
render  the  use  of  wheels  almost  necessary.  But  in 
mountain  and  forest  sporting  —  the  taste  for  which, 
as  a  high-bred  pastime  is  also  a  new  ac(juisition  to 
Americans,  and  rapidly  gi'owing  into  a  passion  — 
the  city  American  is  quite  as  willing  and  able  to 
encounter  fatigue,  as  well  as  hardship,  as  similar 
men  of  other  nations. 

The  consequence  is,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
tempted  to  travel  in  the  frequented  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  not  merely,  as  most  do,  in  order  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  cities  and  men,  and  visit  at  most  one 
or  two  noted  wonders  in  the  way  of  scenery,  but  to 
learn  the  real  aspect  of  her  c.xternal  nature,  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  difficulties,  or  over¬ 
exertion,  or  under-feeding.  The  best-known  sites 
within  ordinary  reach  are  all  monopolized ;  huge 
boarding  caravanserais  are  planted  upon  them ;  rail¬ 
roads  from  various  centres  lead  to  them,  and  con¬ 
verge  upon  them ;  and  all  may  be  enjoyed  at  the 
regular  price  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  day  per 
head,  board  and  lodging,  liquor  not  included.  This, 
or  nothing.  If  you  seek  to  have  Nature  to  yourself, 
you  will  be  disappointed,  as  at  GrindeUvald  or 
Lochlomond.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  alternative 
in  American  travel,  at  least  in  the  forest  region,  be¬ 
tween  the  perfectly  easy  and  the  utterly  impracti¬ 
cable.  Keep  to  the  track,  and  you  may  count  for 
days  beforehand  on  every  hour’s  journey,  and  every 
meal  to  be  eaten.  Diverge  fiom  it  but  for  a  trifling 
digression,  and  you  arc  immersed  at  once  in  jungle, 
swara{)s,  corduroy  roads,  starvation,  and  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

You  must  therefore  make  up  your  mind,  as  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  to  the  gregarious  habits  of  Ameri¬ 
can  travelling ;  for  the  big  rural  hotels  are  almost  as 
promiscuous  in  point  of  company  as  the  railroad 
cars,  except  so  far  as  stre.ss  of  e.xpense  contributes 
to  make  them  more  select.  You  must  learn  not  to 
regard  any  sort  of  folks  with  whom  you  are  thrown 
in  contact  as  what  a  grievance-writer  to  the  Times 
described  the  other  day  as  “  a  dreadful  set  of  third- 


class  passengers.”  If  you  cannot  endure  this  ad-  ' 
mixture,  content  yourself  with  the  Old  World, 
which  is  large  enough  for  the  fastidious.  But,  if 
you  make  the  experiment,  you  will  learn  this  among 
other  secrets  —  that  (to  terrow  a  political  phrase 
lately  in  vogue)  there  is  such  a  thing  as  levelling 
upwards,  as  well  as  levelling  down  ;  and  that  if  re¬ 
fined  folks  must  put  up  in  America  with  a  good 
deal  of  what  they  regard  as  coarseness  of  demeanor 
in  the  less  refined  with  whom  they  are  made  to  as¬ 
sociate,  these  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  apt  to 
learn  much  of  forbearance  and  civility,  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  accommodativeness,  and  comparative  polish, 
from  the  same  association ;  which  they  never  can, 
where  custom  keeps  classes  apart.  Au  reste,  aristo¬ 
cratic  habits  make  way  in  America  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  system  of  separate  compartments  in  railway 
carriages  is  gradually  introduced  near  the  centres 
of  traffic. 

But  I  am  only  indulging  In  a  few  discursive  re¬ 
marks,  suggested  by  the  memories  of  pleasant  hours 
passed  amidst  American  scenery,  and  not  lecturing 
on  American  manners  and  customs.  As  I  have 
said,  1  hold  it  necessary,  in  passing  judgment  of 
comparison,  to  eliminate  from  my  estimate  a  great 
variety  of  indirect  impressions  which  we  habitually 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  fine  landscape,  — 
impressions  so  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  properly  so  called,  as  to  be  unavoidably 
classed  together  with  them  in  our  minds,  although 
their  origin  and  real  significance  are  different 
That  which  appeals  to  the  Imagination  in  scenery 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  picturesque ;  but  that  is 
picturesque  which  appeals  to  the  eye  alone,  or  at 
least  primarily,  and  pleases  by  what  it  presents,  not 
by  what  it  suggests.  Now,  in  America,  the  first 
notions  which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  in 
contemplating  the  scenes  which  men  in  general  de¬ 
sire  chiefly  to  behold  and  cherish  chiefly  in  their 
recollection,  are  those  of  mere  vastneas.  But  the 
grandeur  of  mere  vastness  arises  simply,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  from  the  imagination  of  the 
viewer.  That  which  strikes  and  overawes  us  is  not 
what  we  see,  but  the  ulterior  ideas  suggested  by 
what  we  see.  A  western  prairie,  viewed  as  It  gen¬ 
erally  must  be  with  little  advantage  of  height,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  grander  than  Salisbury  Plain,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  far  less  so  than  the  Campagna  of  Rome  with 
its  encircling  outline  of  extjuisite  mountain  forms. 
It  is  the  fact  that  it  i.<  a  prairie,  —  part  of  avast 
rolling  series  of  the  same  which  e.xtends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  attracting  to  its  “  womb  iiniiieasurable,  and 
infinite  breast,”  army  after  army  of  hungry  immi¬ 
grants,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  human  industry'  and  human  lu.xury, 
to  an  extent  which  the  world  has  as  yet  never  wit¬ 
nessed  :  it  is  this  which  causes  the  little  round  table 
of  green  earth,  visible  around  us  as  we  journey,  to 
attain  the  attribute  of  grandeur.  So,  again,  the 
shores  of  the  great  American  lakes  are  in  general 
utterly  deficient  both  in  beauty  and  pieture.<quenes3 ; 
like  mere  tame  bits  of  sea-coast,  the  opposite  side 
being  seldom  visible ;  but  we  know  that  these  lakes 
contain  the  greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  anywhere 
to  be  found  on  the  earth,  and  we  respect  them,  not 
according  to  the  verdict  of  our  eyes,  but  according 
to  what  we  remember  to  have  read  of  them  in  geo¬ 
graphical  dictionaries. 

Gr,  again,  if  you  talcc  your  stand  on  some  abrupt 
Canadian  height,  such  as  are  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  and 
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look  to  the  north,  beyond  these  huge  rivers,  your 
eye  rests  everywhere  alike  on  a  billowy  sea  of  leaves, 
varied  but  by  the  tall  skeletons  of  pines,  here  in 
groups  and  there  single,  which  the  lumberers  have 
left,  towering  to  twice  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
forest-trees.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  gloomy 
grandeur  in  the  prospect,  considered  only  as  it 
affects  the  e^e ;  but  it  is  to  association  that  the 
scene  owes  its  real  power  to  captivate  us.  We 
know  that  those  tributary  rivers  which  gleam  here 
and  there  in  the  distance  come  from  an  unknown 
land ;  their  course  is  unmapped,  and  their  springs 
undiscovered  ;  those  dark  chains  of  hills,  which  here 
and  there  interrupt  the  wide  uniformity  of  surface, 
are  unexplored,  or  only  touched  by  the  hunter  and 
the  woodman.  Ask  their  names  of  the  inhabitant  of 
the  clearing,  and  he  can  only  tell  you  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  any  :  they  are  terra  incMjnita,  within 
view  of  thriving  cities.  And  those  woods  which 
cover  hill  and  plain  alike  fill,  no  doubt,  a  large 
space  to  your  eyes,  but  how  much  vaster  to  your 
fancy !  For  you  know  that,  beyond  the  first  nar¬ 
row  fringe  of  scattered  clearing,  they  extend  un¬ 
broken,  tree  behind  tree,  until  Nature  denies  fur¬ 
ther  sustenance  to  her  arborescent  progeny,  and  they 
die  out  in  plains  of  moss  and  rock  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Again,  in  one  feature  of  what  I  may  term  the 
imaginative  picturesque,  common  and  recognized 
among  ourselves,  the  American  landscape  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  entirely  deficient ;  and 
though  reason  assures  the  observer  that  this  defi¬ 
ciency  Is  something  accidental  and  Immaterial  to  the 
main  issue,  there  is  a  sentiment  stronger  than  reason 
continually  present,  to  produce  a  craving  for  that 
which  cannot  be  supplied.  This  is  the  want  of  the 
creations  of  man,  —  of  buildings  thrown  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  indescribable  accidents  into  harmony  with  the 
works  of  nature  before  us,  which  at  once  attract 
and  relieve  the  eyes,  sated  with  the  gaze  on  mere 
general  outlines.  We  scarcely,  perhaps,  are  our¬ 
selves  aware,  until  we  miss  them,  how  much  the  ru¬ 
ined  castle,  the  convent,  the  minster,  the  distant 
perspective  of  the  antique  city,  nay,  the  ordinary 
church  tower,  and  even  the  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
contribute  towards  the  pictorial  value  of  the  scenery 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  are  ourselves  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  we  come  to  regard  as  mere 
insignificant  accessories  objects  without  which  our 
favorite  views  would,  in  truth,  lose  their  character. 
We  do  not  really  estimate  their  value  until  we  miss 
them.  The  mere  natural  features  of  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  mountainous,  are,  unless  my 
eye  misleads  me,  grander  and  more  beantiful  at 
once  than  those  to  be  met  with  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Rhone.  But  the  latter  rivers  have  the  incompara¬ 
ble  advantage  of  being  lined,  in  their  whole  course, 
by  remnants  noble,  fantastic,  or  grotesque,  of  the 
world  of  mediseval  life  which  has  passed  away,  in¬ 
termingled  with  the  architectural  products  of  mod¬ 
ern  refinement;  and  these  details  will  be  found  to 
have  entered,  thoroughly  and  inseparably',  into  our 
conceptions  of  the  general  picture ;  where.as  on  the 
Danube,  from  Belgrade  down  to  the  Iron  (late,  until 
the  first  Bulgarian  minarets  greet  the  eye  of  the  1 
traveller,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  of  art, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  contributes  its  form  to 
add  a  graceful  accident  to  the  beauty  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  outlines.  What  is  true,  exceptionally^,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  of  course  universally  true  in  .\merica.  The 
elements  of  art,  antiijuity,  association  with  the 
works  of  man,  are  wholly  wanting.  All  is  of  yes¬ 


terday,  and  all  b  designed  merely  to  serve  the  com¬ 
monest  wants  and  the  most  transitory  purposes. 
Americans  often  compare  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
to  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  many  respects  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  what  would  a  Rhine  be 
if  all  the  historical  fragments  which  skirt  it  were 
absent,  and  their  place  occupied  only  by  occasional 
conglomerations  of  small  wooden  houses  with 
painted  verandas  ?  There  is  only  one  tolerably 
picturesque  building  —  in  the  lady’s-album  sense  — 
in  all  the  States,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is  the  old 
round  stone  tower  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
theory  prevailed  some  years  ago,  that  it  was  a  relic 
of  the  Norsemen ;  and,  consetjuently,  the  worthy 
citizens  of  the  place  treated  it  with  high  respect, 
clothed  its  surroundings  with  turf  and  shrubbery, 
and  made  it  up  into  something  like  the  decorous 
appearance  of  a  pet  ruin  of  the  Seven  Mountains 
or  the  Thiiringer-Wald.  Alas !  certain  old  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  discovered,  which  seem  to  show  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  stone  mill,  put 
up  in  the  time  of  the  Puritan  settlers.  Its  glory  has 
departed,  and,  although  the  ornamented  exterior 
still  remains,  people  pass  by  it  with  a  certain  sense 
of  humiliation,  as  when  we  see  a  detected  impostor 
who  has  victimized  us. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  while  we  are  making 
the  worst  of  the  case  against  our  own  view,  that  the 
American  landscape  has  other  defects,  as  regards 
<hat  attractiveness  which  arises  from  association, 
more  characteristic  and  more  unpleaslng  than  the 
mere  absence  of  objects  familiar  in  other  countries 
as  graceful  accompaniments  of  fine  scenery.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  first  impression  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  view  (I  speak  of  what  is  specially  American, 
belonging  to  a  new  country,  not  of  the  home  scenery 
of  old  settled  parts)  is  melancholy.  Why  should 
this  be  so  where  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness 
and  hope,  and  the  aspect  of  free  and  exulting  na¬ 
ture,  seem  specially  to  invite  to  cheerfulness. 

One  reason  I  believe  to  be  this,  —  that  there  is 
something  depressing,  something  which  jars  on  the 
feelings,  in  the  aspect  of  a  vast  region  in  which  the 
dominion  of  nature  seems  to  be  ceasing,  her  grand¬ 
eur  and  her  abundance  rapidly  disappearing,  while 
the  dominion  of  man  is  not  yet  established,  nor  his 
mission  of  improvement  accomplished.  There  is  a 
dreary  vacuity  lH;tween ;  a  gloomy  interval,  from 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  over  the  old  world,  to 
its  rising  over  the  new.  Gaze  upon  the  huge 
zone  of  woods  which  circles  with  its  frontier  belt 
the  lands  occupied  by  man  beyond  the  Allcghanies 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  mightier  trees,  the 
older  denizens  of  the  forest,  have  almost  all  disap¬ 
peared  ;  they  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  wood¬ 
man  ;  only  a  few  scattered  specimens  are  left,  such 
as  the  tall,  meagre  skeletons  of  the  white  pine,  which 
dot  the  landscape,  rising  far  above  the  deciduous 
trees,  all  along  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Canada;  the  rest  consists  now  mostly  of  under¬ 
growth,  or  inferior  specimens,  not  worth  removal, 
left  to  struggle  and  perish  together.  Moreover,  the 
mere*  partial  clearing  of  a  forest  is  found  to  admit 
into  it  great  rushes  of  wind,  which  devastate  it  far 
and  wide ;  and  much  greater  destruction  is  occasioned 
by  the  casual  fires  cccasioni*d  by  settlers.  Of  course 
there  are  districts  very  diltertritly  circumstanced  as 
to  sylvan  riches ;  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the 
fir-t  and  general  effect.  ^lan  has  destroyed,  and 
has  not  yet  replaced.  Look,  again,  at  those  vast 
rivers,  full  and  majestic,  clear  and  brown  as  amber, 
or  blue  from  their  lake  reservoirs,  sweeping  through 
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this  world  of  trees,  and  encircling  with  their  wavM 
fairy  archipelagoes  of  tufted  islets ;  they  seem  as  if 
they  ought  to  swarm  with  fish,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  they  did  so ;  their  waters  are  generally  lifeless 
now.  Wherever  the  saw-mills  ply  their  trade,  these 
discharge  all  their  sawdust  into  the  current  whose 
water-power  they  employ.  The  deleterious  matter 
is  not  swept  bodily  away  by  the  stream,  but  gathers 
in  the  eddies,  clings  to  the  shores,  forms  shoals  in 
the  shallow  parts,  clogs  the  gills  of  the  fish,  who 
soon  desert  waters  thus  infected,  and  leave  them 
destitute  of  their  natural  inhabitants.  As  regards 
animals  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
call  attention  to  their  fate;  it  has  been  vainly 
deplored  by  naturalists  and  romancers  until  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  stale  one.  The  game  first  falls  a  prey  to 
the  speculative  pot-shooting  of  the  savage -and  the 
backwoodsman,  then  to  the  restless  energy  of  the 
sportsman,  finally,  where  it  is  sufiicient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  victims, 
to  that  last  and  most  ignoble  product  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter,  which  leads  those 
possessed  with  it  to  roam  over  continents,  destroy¬ 
ing,  merely  to  load  the  earth  with  piles  of  useless 
carcasses  of  slain  creatures,  and  note  down  in  books 
the  amount  of  slaughter  perpetrated.  The  Indians, 
like  their  game,  have  perished  from  off  the  land; 
the  white  man,  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  has  not  yet 
fully  taken  possession  of  their  inheritance.  It  adds 
greatly,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  feelings  of  monotonous 
sadness  which  such  a  prospect  sometimes  excites,  to 
reflect  that  these  vast  regions  are  almost  untenanted 
by  the  dwellers  for  whom  they  seem  adapted,  and 
who  so  lately  enjoyed  them,  while  as  yet  but  ill 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  successors ;  a 
land,  as  it  were,  without  form  and  void,  —  a  silent, 
sleeping  chaos  between  two  creations.  To  get  be¬ 
yond  this  belt  of  transition  country,  and  become  in¬ 
timate  with  unspoilt  nature,  the  traveller  must  now¬ 
adays  wander  far  afield  westward,  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  forest  zone,  or  into  the  depths  of  the 
dense  wilderness  still  left  in  the  neglected  South,  or 
northward,  until  the  trees  themselves  begin  to  grow 
stunted,  in  the  region  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

These  criticisms  on  the  genius  of  American  scen¬ 
ery  may,  however,  be  held  to  savor  of  fastidious 
over-refinement,  or,  at  best,  to  be  little  more  than 
sentimentality,  and  not  capable  of  being  seized  by 
art,  or  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  language  of  precise 
description.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  and 
“  realisticallv,”  as  the  phrase  now  runs,  at  the 
features  of  ^cw  World  landscape,  which  may  be 
deemed  most  obviously  characteristic,  and  resem¬ 
bling  or  diflfering  from  those  of  our  own. 

Of  mountain  scenery,  in  every  variety,  the 
Union,  within  its  now  extended  limits,  possesses 
enough  and  to  spare.  But,  speaking  of  the  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi  only,  the  mountains  are  of 
second-rate  order  and  minor  attractions.  Between 
Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire  (G,200  feet, 
—  they  are  actually  making  a  railway  to  the  top  of 
it),  and  Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina  (G,500), 
which  pass  for  the  two  highest,  there  intervenes  a 
great  multitude  of  summits,  reaching  from  three  to 
five  thous-and  feet ;  attaining,  therefore,  respectable, 
though  not  conspicuous  altitude,  and  rising,  more  or 
less  gradually,  from  the  “rolling  country,”  which 
commonly  extends  to  their  bases.  For  the  abrupt 
contrast  between  precipitous  mountain  side  and 
level  plain  at  the  foot,  characteristic  of  great  up¬ 
heavals,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  is 
not  ordinarily  met  with  in  .4merica.  These  ranges 


are  divided  by  great  river  gaps,  and  differ  in  geo-  I 
logical  character :  but  there  is  a  general  monotony  ! 
in  their  outlines, — long,  undulating,  billowy  swells  of  • 
highland.  Not  only  do  they  lack  the  grandeur  of 
the  greater  European  ranges,  and  the  fantastic  out-  i 
lines  of  the  Sierra,  but  they  seldom  exhibit  the 
broken  form  which  we  have  come  to  consider  as 
appertaining  to  mountains  in  general,  even  of  inferi¬ 
or  order,  such  as  those  of  Cumberland  and  North 
Wales.  It  is  rarely  that  the  eye  fastens  on  a  slope 
of  bald  rock ;  the  inclines  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  thick  covering  of  vegetation. 
Among  such  European  parallels  as  I  have  seen, 
those  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  American  are 
the  ranges  of  central  Germany,  the  Ilarz,  Bohmer- 
wald,  Erzgebirge,  Black  Forest,  rounded  and  swell¬ 
ing  in  contours,  and  forest-covered  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  Alleghany  ranges  display,  however, 
in  other  parts,  forms  more  resembling  the  long, 
mural  slopes  of  the  ,7ura.  Of  course,  under  these  ■ 
circumstances,  some  important  elements  of  the  pic- 
tures(iue  must  be  deemed  wanting ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  peculiar  grandeur,  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  elsewhere,  in  the  aspect  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  for  instance,  or  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York,  where  they  crown  the  horizon  of  some  enor¬ 
mous  view,  the  eye  being  led  up  to  them,  as  it 
were,  by  long,  curling  ridges  of  inferior  hills,  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  the  hard,  dry  blue  of  that  peculiar  atmos¬ 
phere,  neither  English  nor  South  European.  They 
are  visible  enough,  on  a  clear  day,  from  that  height 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
beautiful  prospects  anywhere  to  be  found,  “La 
Montague,”  above  Montreal ;  but  almost  too  distant 
for  scenic  effect. 

Of  course  these  mountain  ranges  are  covered  from 
base  to  summit,  everywhere  alike,  with  the  one 
grand,  solemn,  unvarying  forest.  Nothing  im¬ 
presses  the  traveller  half  so  forcibly,  in  Atlantic 
America  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
uniform,  almost  overpowering,  presence  of  this  sea 
of  leaves,  to  which  our  most  extensive  woodlands  in 
Europe  (speaking  of  those  covered  wholly  or  chiefly 
with  deciduous  trees,  and  omitting  the  pine  forests 
of  Russia  and  Scandinavia)  are  no  more  than  our 
mountain  tarns  to  the  great  American  lakes.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  contradicts  his  anticipations  —  I  speak 
chiefly  of  my  own,  but  I  know  they  were  shared  by 
others  —  than  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  cleared 
space  almost  everywhere.  Nature  seems  to  push 
back  her  vigorous  vegetation  with  almost  fierce 
impatience  over  all  once  occupied  spots,  the  moment 
the  hand  of  man  intermits  its  energy.  The  so-called 
exhausted  lands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  recov¬ 
ering  by  degrees  their  vegetable  soil,  and  becoming 
the  homes  of  fresh  and  lusty  self-planted  groves  of 
many  species,  more  vigorous  to  the  eye  —  though 
of  course  much  younger  —  than  the  patches  of 
decaying  virgin  forest  still  left  uncleared  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  said  that  the  ravages  of  the  great 
fire  of  Miramichi,  in  1826,  which  destroyed  the  tim¬ 
ber  over  six  thousand  square  miles,  were  practically 
repaired  in  twenty-five  years.  Around  VVashington, 
hemmed  in  by  woods  even  more  closely  th.m  the 
other  great  cities,  large  trivets  were  stripped  of  trees 
during  the  operations  of  the  civil  war,  iri  order  to 
deprive  enemies  of  their  cover.  This  destruction 
took  place  only  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  already 
a  beautiful,  tangled  wilderness  of  infant  oak  and 
chestnut  and  maple  rises  everywhere  above  the  head 
of  the  foot-passenger. 

Men  will  make  grievances  out  of  the  most  unprom- 
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^ng  material,  and  learned  Americans  choose  to 
tomplain  of  the  diminution  of  their  forest  surface, 
and  fancy  that  rain  falls  off,  and  rivers  dry  up,  in 
consequence  of  clearing.  Such  speculations  seem 
wonderfully  far-fetched  when  we  examine  the  facts 
with  our  own  eyes.  But,  generally,  when  an  Amer- 
cjn  laments  over  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  woods 
m  his  district,  he  only  means  that  valuable  timber 
for  the  market  is  becoming  scarce;  if  understood 
more  widely,  the  complaint  would  be  (juite  unreason¬ 
able.  All  around  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  of 
which  I  have  spoken  may  therefore  be  described  in 
a  general  wav  as  unbroken  forest,  or  Interrupted 
only,  especially  towards  the  North,  by  myriads  of 
gleaming  lakes.  Wherever  trees  are  not,  earth  seems 
to  bear  nothing  but  grass.  There  is  an  entire  ab¬ 
sence  —  distressing  to  the  British,  though  not  equally 
to  the  Continental  pilgrim  —  of  our  ordinary  many- 
colored  carpetings  tor  waste  places;  no  heath, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  no  broom,  no  furze,  no  profu¬ 
sion  of  wild-flowers,  scarcely  any  ground  mosses. 
Ferns  are  rich  and  abundant ;  but,  until  they  die  in 
autumn,  these  produce  no  contrast  of  colors.  All  is 
green  alike  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
or  Mount  Marey  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  which  nes¬ 
tle  at  their  feet.  We  speak  habitually  of  England, 
and  still  more  of  Ireland,  as  surpassing  in  verdure ; 
but  no  one  can  have  a  full  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  eye  by  intense  unrelieved  greenness  of  sward 
and  foliage,  who  has  not  visited  North  America, 
especially  in  c.arly  summer.  So  I  say,  in  defiance  of 
the  paradox  of  Elihu  Burritt,  who  holds  that  an 
English  October  is  the  greenest  month  of  the  green¬ 
est  country,  and  that  a  rich  surface  of  British  tur¬ 
nips  beats  all  the  natural  emerald  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  coloring  presented  by  the 
forests,  especially  of  the  Northern  States,  at  the 
taming  of  the  leaf,  has  struck  the  eyes  of  every  trav- 
I  eller,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  thousand  descrip- 
I  lions.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  on  this 
i  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  found  in  middle  B'rance, 
where  the  sun  is  brighter  than  with  us,  and  the  first 
i  autumn  frosts  bite  sharper,  and  where  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  deciduous  trees.  Such  a  specta- 
I  de  on  a  small  scale,  and  doubtless  by  no  means 
I  equally  vivid,  is  pre.sented  by  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
:  bleau  during  a  few  days  of  October.  But  next  to 
the  hues  of  autumn  in  America,  and,  though  far  less 
gorgeous,  still  exijuisitcly  lovely',  are  the  fresh  tints 
of  the  few  weeks  of  spring.  Species  after  species,  in 
long  and  regular  succession,  q)uts  forth  its  tender 
leaves,  e.xpands  into  youthful  grace,  and  then  into 
the  full  tlush  of  summer ;  and  the  hillsides  are  bril¬ 
liant,  not  with  separate  specimens,  but  with  a  car¬ 
pet  of  large  patterns  of  dill'ercnt  shades  of  early 
green ;  for,  as  a  botanical  traveller  observes,  “  when 
any  one  species  of  a  tree  is  met  with,  acres  of  the 
same  are  fretpicntly  seen  together.”  In  due  season, 
this  green  is  mixed  with  the  rich  white  flowers  of 
the  dogwood,  playing  in  the  forest  the  part  of  the 
English  hawthorn,  v/ith  other  varieties  ot  color,  and 
with  shrubs  of  similiir  class ;  and  here  and  there 
with  the  flaming  scarlet  or  rose  tints  a.ssnmed  by  the 
buds  of  some  oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  when 
about  to  burst.  Later  in  the  ye.ar,  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  (bay  and 
honeysuckle,  in  local  language),  and  the  kalmia 
(laurel),  enamel  for  a  few  short  weeks  the  under¬ 
woods  of  the  Central  States.  Farther  south,  the 
tulip-tree  hangs  out  its  parwe  of  many-colored 
flowers  on  its  bright  green  vesture ;  and  at  hvst,  be¬ 


yond  the  Carolina  frontier,  shine  out  the  richer  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  magnolia. 

It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic  side 
of  North  America,  that  the  isothermal  lines  of  cli¬ 
mate  run  very  close  together,  and  the  zones  of  tem¬ 
perature  succeed  each  other  rapidly  ;  conserjuently, 
the  vegetation  is  very  differently  timed  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts.  In  our  island,  thanks  to  that  conven¬ 
ient  Gulf  Stream  which  accounts  for  everything,  or 
to  whatever  other  cause  may  be  the  real  one,  there 
is  comparative  uniformity  in  this  respect.  Earli¬ 
ness  or  lateness  of  vegetation  has  more  to  do  with 
varieties  of  exposure,  soil,  and  elevation,  than  with 
the  latitude.  But  in  the  States  you  may  precede 
the  spring,  or  keep  in  arrear  of  it,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  locomotion.  Two  day’s  will  bring  you 
from  Virginia  to  Canada.  You  will  leave  the 
banks  of  the  James  River  already  blooming  in  early 
summer,  and  find  Nature  on  those  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  only  just  awaking  from  her  long  months  of 
inactivity. 

Examining  a  little  closer  the  specialties  of  Amer¬ 
ican  forest  physiognomy,  and  comparing  it  with  that 
familiar  to  us  in  the  old  continent,  the  observer  is 
struck  at  once  by  the  curious  manner  in  which  Na¬ 
ture.  as  if  in  sport,  has  blended  similarity  with  dif¬ 
ference.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  temperate 
zone  in  each,  where  the  latitudes,  for  all  general 
purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding, 
after  the  deduction  of  ten  degrees  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  amount,  —  i.  e.  50°  =  40°,  —  the  Central  States 
being  therefore  taken  as  equivalents  for  northern 
B'rance  and  the  south  of  England.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  feeling  with  which  our  first  settlers 
explored  a  region  so  like  in  broad  outline  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  so  different  in  every  det.ail. 
All  our  familiar  trees  are  there,  —  oak,  elm,  beech, 
ash,  birch,  &c.  The  new-comers  had  no  difficulty 
in  assigning  their  names ;  only  in  a  few  instances 
have  they  altogether  changed  their  application,  tu¬ 
lip-trees  being  called  poplars,  and  so  forth.  But 
though  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  specific  iden¬ 
tity  is  concerned,  almost  every  one  varies  Irom  its 
antitype  here,  in  so  many  particulars  as  to  confound 
all  notion  of  similarity.  Those  free-growing,  tall, 
loose-made,  straggling  oaks  and  elms  are  utterly 
unlike  our  sturdy,  compact  trees  of  the  same  name 
in  general  aspect,  and  differ  from  them  more  or  less 
in  every  minute  characteristic.  The  first  diversity 
whitffi  strikes  the  eye  is,  that  the  prevailing  green 
tint  of  the  foliage  is  far  lighter  than  with  us, — 
lighter  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  though 
there,  in  general,  less  sombre  than  in  our  islands. 
The  leaves  of  the  American  varieties  are  for  the 
most  part  larger,  ranker  in  growth,  and  less  clus¬ 
tered  in  close  masses,  the  twigs  forming  the  e.xtrem- 
ities  less  slender,  and  the  tracery,  consequently,  less 
minute.  Almost  all  —  where  not  drawn  upward  by 
close  proximity,  as  in  the  virgin  forests  —  aftect  a 
less  compact  and  more  patulous  shape  than  their 
relatives  with  us.  Some  idea  of  the  difference  may 
be  formed  by  noting  the  growth  and  figure  of  im¬ 
ported  American  trees  in  England.  But  this  idea 
would  be  incomplete.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but 
even  those  which  are  oldest,  and  have  become  most 
acclimatized  among  us,  —  the  occidental  plane,  for 
instance,  and  the  scarlet  or  Virginia  oak,  —  though 
they  are  not  as  yet  of  the  English  type,  have  to 
some  extent  lost  their  own,  and  approximated  to 
ours;  they  do  not  look  quite  like  their  parents  at 
home.  Perhaps  our  more  windy  climate,  and  more 
frequent  storms,  have  compelled  them,  in  self-de- 
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fence,  to  prow  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  The 
stronp,  massy,  low-built  form  of  our  common  oak,  or 
the  loftier,  but  almost  equally  massy,  shape  of  the 
English  elm.  are  very  rarely  to  bo  met  with  in  trees 
of  corresponding  age  in  America.  These  throw  out 
their  boughs  higher  from  the  bole,  as  if  remembering 
the  constraint  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  in  the 
close  forest  where  they  were  nurtured ;  at  an  acuter 
angle,  tending  more  generally  upwards ;  more  apt 
to  curve  downwards  again,  and  become  pendulous 
at  the  extremities;  more  straggling  in  their  growth  ; 
more  “streaky,”  to  use  a  common  woodman’s  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  affording,  consequently,  a  less  pro¬ 
nounced  continuity  of  shade.  This  seems,  to  an 
English  eye,  peculiarly  the  case  with  oaks  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  elms,  with  hickory,  butternut,  and  all  the 
varietiesof  “Juglans,”  and  even  with  the  magnih- 
cent  occidental  plane  or  buttonwood,  and  the  tulip- 
tree,  which  pass  for  the  two  largest  denizens  of 
American  sod  in  the  temperate  regions.  The 
beech  is  rarely  seen,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  in 
close  forests,  where  its  natural  habit  of  growth  can¬ 
not  be  well  observed.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  more 
nearly  allied  in  appearance  to  our  common  Spanish, 
than  most  other  trees  to  their  European  namesakes ; 
but  even  this  is  generally  straggling,  and  does  not 
often  seem  to  assume  the  peculiarly  graceful  shape 
—  that  of  a  cone,  rounded  off  at  the  summit  —  to 
which  it  is  partial,  in  Europe,  when  it  has  its  own 
way.  The  chief  e.xception  to  be  found  to  this  ordi¬ 
nary  habit  of  outline,  among  common  trees,  is  that  of 
the  sugar  maple ;  which,  when  it  has  room  to  cut  a 
figure  by  itself,  is  apt,  in  advanced  life,  to  assume  a 
compact  round  form,  imposing  from  its  size,  from 
the  intense  green  of  its  leaves  contrasted  with  their 
silvery  underlining,  and  from  the  depth  of  its 
shade. 

Of  the  varieties  of  oak,  whose  name  is  legion, 
none,  that  I  have  seen  eijual  in  picturesqueness  our 
royal  British  “  pedunculate,”  or  even  the  less  ma¬ 
jestic  sessiliflora  of  Continental  Europe.  Their 
growth  is  too  loose,  their  form  too  slight,  their  shade 
not  ample  enough  by  comparison.  Their  bark  is  al¬ 
so  generally  too  light  colored  for  grand  effect.  The 
white  oak,  the  commonest  of  all  (and  often  a  stately 
creature,  though  Cobbett,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  oddity 
thought  proper  to  vilipend  it),  is  so  denominated 
merely  from  this  circumstance.  But  in  minor  de¬ 
tails  many  of  these  varieties  possess  great  beauty, 
quite  unknown  to  ours,  especially  in  their  leaves ; 
large,  deeply  indented,  many-shaped,  not  only  in  the 
same  variety,  but  sometimes  in  the  same  individual. 
Their  color  is  also  often  rich  and  luxuriant,  both  in 
early  spring  and  late  autumn. 

But  a  more  remarkable  tree,  in  point  of  beauty, 
to  English  eyes,  is  the  American  elm.  It  is  there, 
eminently,  what  it  is  not  with  us,  a  tree  of  the  for¬ 
est,  and  covers  extensive  tracts  of  the  undulating 
country  of  the  Middle  States.  But  its  peculiar  ele¬ 
gance  has  made  it  a  favorite  with  man  from  early 
times ;  it  is  that  most  commonly  preserved  around 
the  homesteads  of  New  England,  and  it  is  every¬ 
where  in  favor,  where  soil  and  climate  suit  it,  for 
plantation  in  gardens  and  streets.  Cleveland, 
in  Ohio,  which  Americans  quaintly  call  the  “  forest 
city,”  has  its  main  thoroughfares  lined  with  very 
striking  specimens  of  it.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  usual  appearance,  where  it  meets 
with  a  good  soil  and  fair  play,  I  borrow  from  Lou¬ 
don’s  “  Arboretum,”  extracted  by  him  from 
Miebaux :  — 

“  Insulated  in  this  manner,  it  appears  in  all  its 


majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a  hon. 
dred  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  live  feet  in  diameter’ 
regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishinir 
to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  it  d,! 
vides  itself  into  two  or  three  primary  limbs.  The 
limhs,  not  widely  divergent  at  the  base,  approach 
and  cross  each  other  eight  or  ten  feet  higher;  ami 
diffuse  on  all  sides  long,  flexible,  pendulous  branchet 
bending  into  regular  arches,  and  floating  lightly  in 
the  air.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  chiefly  affects  what  may  be 
termed  the  plume  of  feathers  shape ;  the  braneha 
diverging  from  the  trunk  at  a  very  acute  angle,  thej 
spreading  widely,  and  curling  downwards  at  the  ea- 
tremities.  Consequently  it  is  less  akin  to  the  Eno- 
lish  than  to  the  Scottish,  or  mountain  or  wych  elm 
(no\\S>u  ouondrau  ft'diHpr]  fiia,  I  suppose).  And  it  h 
said  to  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  grafting  oc 
the  latter.  Still  the  diversity  is  great,  and  not  lea<t 
in  the  larger  size  and  more  luxuriant  verdure  of  ib 
foliage.  A  fine  opportunity  for  comparison  occun 
on  Boston  Common.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
some  early  ruler  of  that  city  had  the  happy  thought 
of  planting  a  row  of  alternate  English  and  Ameri- 
ican  elms  there ;  and  both  have  grown  admirably. 
You  may  there  contrast  the  sturdy  dignity  of  the 
English  tree,  towering  straight  aloft,  with  round 
head  and  somewhat  angular  limbs  and  clustering 
verdure  with  the  wilder,  fan-like  grace  of  the  native. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  statelier  sight  in  its  w.ay  than  an 
avenue  of  fine  American  elms  would  be  in  an  En¬ 
glish  park.  It  would  realize  to  me  the  imaginative 
pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  the  groves  of  Milton’i 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  royal  pleasances  in  the  East 
But  it  would  take  a  century  or  two  to  produce  it; 
and,  I  fear,  moreover,  that,  in  our  stormy  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  trees  would  lose  their  beauty  from  the 
breaking  of  their  great  forked  limbs,  which  seem 
ready  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  trunk  by 
their  own  weight. 

I  have  hardly  left;  myself  room  to  speak  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  pine  tribe,  as  accessories  to  the  common 
American  landscape.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  do  not  prevail  so  as  to  form  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Central  States  except  on  particular 
soils.  Farther  south,  in  Dixie’s  land,  they  become 
predominant ;  where  the  luxuriant  cedar  and  cypres 
groves  occupy  large  surfaces,  and  the  tall  pines  oi 
V'irginia  form,  perhaps,  the  most  picturestjue  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  race,  with  their  umbrella  heads  and  riel 
bark ;  but  their  long-spiked  foliage  is  apt  to  be 
scanty,  and  wanting  in  color.  They  prevail  again 
in  the  far  North,  where  the  most  characferbti; 
specimens  are  the  meagre  form,  already  described 
of  the  lofty  white  or  Weymouth  pines ;  and  the 
more  attractive  figure  of  the  deep  green  hem¬ 
lock  spruce,  the  tree  which  seems  to  thrive  anywhere 
and  under  any  conditions ;  alternately,  as  a  huge 
trunk,  and  a  spreading  bushy  shrub  ;  which  seeim 
unlike  every  other,  to  enjoy  an  obscure  location  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  its  neighbors ;  the  last  to  protruilr 
its  gnarled,  stunted  stem  and  weird  roots  from  the 
rocky  floor  of  the  mountain  tops  ;  the  last  to  han; 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  over  Niagar;', 
and  dip  its  branches  in  the  everlasting  spray. 

Large,  old,  free-growing  trees  are,  for  obvious  res- 
sons,  not  common  objects  in  the  States ;  in  thei: 
native  places  they  grow  close  together ;  only  a  t'e« 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  these  are  draw; 
upwards  with  lofty  tops,  no  lateral  branches,  an 
scanty  crowns,  anil  scarcely  do  justice  by  their  a; 
parent  to  their  real  size ;  they  are  apt,  moreover,  t 
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'Is  at  the  summit,  long  before  the  date  of  their  col- 
uve  life  is  out.  Nor  are  they  very  long-lived, 
vta  when  unassailed  by  man  or  by  accident.  The 
west  pines  of  the  Northern  States,  still  standing 
primitive  West,  do  not  commonly  exceed  350 
rears.  Tlie  oak,  we  are  told,  lives  longer  than  the 
nne ;  and  the  hemlock-spruce,  perhaps,  as  long  as 
oak.  A  specimen  of  this  last,  cut  within  a  thick 
food,  exhibited  486  annual  circles.  It  is  also  very 
ellea  found  that  where  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  old 
fcrest  has  been  preserved,  and  allowed  ample  room, 

,( dies  away,  if  not  in  the  head,  in  the  branches. 
Its  native  constitution  was  adapted  to  its  crowded 
birthplace,  or  had  become  so,  and  will  not  bear  too 
livish  exposure.  Scarcity  of  such  trees  as  are  pre¬ 
served  in  English  parks,  and  hardly  anywhere  else 
SI  the  world,  is,  as  I  say,  the  general  rule.  But 
my  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  will  find  abun- 
lUnt  exceptions.  The  finest  single  trees  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  seen  on  the  skirts  of  the  remaining  forests, 
tnd  on  river  banks  and  islands,  especially  west  of 
the  Alleghanies ;  and  many  very  noble  ones  have 
been  rescued,  or  planted  some  few  centuries  ago,  in 
the  oldest  settled  parts,  especially  New  England. 
For  although  first  settlors  hate  trees  as  their  natural 
enemies,  their  descendants  soon  become  fond  of 
them.  It  is  often  said  that  the  first  thing  an  Ameri¬ 
can  does  when  he  establishes  himself  for  life  in  the 
country  is  to  cut  down  every  tree  within  his  reach  ; 
the  second,  to  plant  the  ground  again. 

Bat  if  the  commonly  visited  parts  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  viewed  with  {esthetic  eyes,  must  be  pronounced 
to  yield  to  the  old  continent  in  respect  of  grhnd 
accidents  of  surface,  and  on  the  whole  only  to  rival 
it  as  regards  beauty  of  vegetable  covering ;  if  they 
must  be  adjudged  imperfectly  gifted  with  what  have 
been  termed  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty,  variety 
of  outline  and  variety  of  color ;  yet  in  the  third 
commonly  noted  point  of  the  picturesque,  —  water, 
io  all  its  features,  —  they  are  immeasurably  superior. 
The  profusion  of  the  fresh,  glittering  element,  wheth¬ 
er  in  numberless  scattered  lakes,  from  the  inland 
seas  of  the  Northwest  to  the  “  ponds  ”  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  in  huge  sweeping  rivers,  or  in  wate.-falls  of 
every  character  and  dimension,  constitutes  the 
special  glory  of  American  scenery.  And  it  is  every¬ 
where  so  readily  accessible.  Many  of  the  earliest- 
settled  places  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  have 
become  in  process  of  time  great  cities,  were  estab- 
liahed,  for  obvious  reasons,  at  the  bead  of  large  nav- 
iffltion;  the  point  where  the  inland  rivers  burst 
through  the  last  rocky  barrier  which  impedes  their 
course,  and  expand  into  broad  deep  reaches,  or  into 
estuaries.  Such  are  I’hiladelphia,  Baltimore,  AVash- 
ineton,  Richmond,  Albany,  Montreal.  Immediately 
helow  these  cities,  the  liquid  road  to  the  ocean  is 
uninterrupted ;  iminediatidy  above  are  great  rajiids, 
with  all  their  variety  of  rock  and  water  scenery, 
often  but  superficially  known  to  the  denizen  of  the 
neighboring  town,  who  will  transplant  himself,  when 
the  season  arrives,  to  some  distant  loctality,  at  the 
bidding  of  fashion,  to  seek  for  beauties  really  within 
his  reach.  American  waterfalls,  as  compared  with 
1  the  grandest  European  specimens,  are,  of  course,  de- 
i  ficieut  in  height,  from  the  inferior  scale  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  elevations.  But  in  all  other  respects,  in  point 
i  of  volume  of  water,  coloring,  the  wealth  of  surround- 
I  ing  vegetation,  we  have  only  to  yield  precedence 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  may.  For  the  gloomy 
[  firs  which  overshadow  the  great  cataracts  of  Nor- 
1  way  or  the  Alp,  although  from  habit  we  may  deem 
them  appropriate,  are  but  paltry  accompaniments 


compared  with  the  overwhelming  luxuriance  of  the 
many-tinted,  many-featured  mass  of  foliage  which 
clothes  every  rocky  ledge  and  coign  of  vantage  ! 
around  an  American  fall,  and  feeds  exultingly  on  its 
cloud  of  vapor.  It  is  on  this  account,  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  many  other  good  reasons,  —  that  I  could  wish  a 
tour  in  America  was  a  more  popular  undertaking 
for  English  ladies  than  it  is  likely  to  become,  thanks 
to  the  real  annoyances  of  such  a  journey,  and  the 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  them.  1  have  always 
noticed  that  admiration  for  the  scenerj-  of  waterfalls, 
or  rather  a  passionate  fondness  for  it,  is  more  char¬ 
acteristic  of  women  than  of  men.  Men  will  view, 
and  praise,  and  march  up  and  down,  and  try  difier- 
ent  eficcts,  and  go  away  satisfied.  The  delight  of 
woman  is  to  remain  still,  and  look  into  the  tumbling 
waters  in  hour-long  contemplation.  I  suppose  that 
the  variety  of  brilliant  hues  which  the  cataract  de¬ 
velops  under  various  accidents  of  sky  is  to  them  the 
great  attraction,  as  their  enjoyment  of  mere  color 
IS  much  stronger  than  ours  in  general.  I  have  seen 
ladies  sit  speechless  a  whole  evening  together,  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  opposite  the  Canadian  fall  at  Niag¬ 
ara,  their  eyes  incessantly  fixed  in  one  steady  wistful 
gaze  on  the  very  centre  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  as  if  by 
mere  intense  longing  they  could  pnetrate  the  se¬ 
crets  of  that  abyss,  which  the  lifting  and  subsiding 
spray  seems  always  about  to  disclose,  but  which 
have  never  been  explored  by  human  eye  until,  ab¬ 
solutely  forced  away  by  the  im]iatience  of  their  male 
companions. 

Niagara  itself  is  no  repsitory  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  stands  alone  in  its  sublimity, 
and  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a  diflerent  order  of 
things  from  that  which  constitutes  the  domain  of  art 
But  there  is  far  more  of  the  picturesque  than  unobser¬ 
vant  eyes  detect,  or  than  art  has  hitherto  made  use 
of,  in  the  accessories  and  neighborhood  of  Niagara ; 
in  the  giddy,  tumultuous  dance  of  sun-bright  waves 
round  the  tufted  islets  which  break  its  rapids  ju.st 
above  the  fall ;  and  where  the  river,  narrowed  to  a 
trench  in  the  rocks,  cleaves  its  way  below  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  whirlpools  through  its  stony  barrier,  of 
which  every  ledge  and  rift  give  birth  to  noble  trees. 

Other  falls  of  first-rate  magnitude  there  are  many, 
which  have  by  no  means  attained  that  celebrity 
which  is  justly  their  due,  and  which,  in  days  to 
come,  they  will  doubtless  obtain,  when  leisure  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  love  of  the  ornamental  advances 
along  with  it.  Ottawa  is  now  a  city,  though  of  a 
very  primitive  kind ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  great 
Dominion,  and  adorned  with  public  buildings,  which, 
in  the  neighboring  United  States,  are  considered 
worth  a  long  journey  to  visit;  but  I  have  heard  few 
sjicak  of  its  great  cataract,  the  Chaudiere,  or  Caul¬ 
dron,  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  town,  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  admiration  which  it  excited  in  my¬ 
self.  It  is  much  more  known  as  productive  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  sawn  timber  than  any  other 
water  privilege  in  the  New  World,  than  as  what  it 
is  in  truth,  one  of  its  grandest  natural  scenes.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  discharge  at  the 
Chaudiere  equals  in  amount  of  water  that  at  Niag¬ 
ara.  This  seems  almost  incredible;  yet  the  basin 
of  the  Ottawa  River  is  of  vast  and  unknown  area ; 
and  the  stream,  at  the  lowest  computation,  must 
bring  down  as  large  a  vohmie  as  the  Danube  in 
Hungary.  Tiiis  great  river  falls  bodily  over  a  shelf 
of  limestone,  forty  feet  in  height,  not  presenting  a 
straight  face,  but  vandyked,  as  it  were,  into  a  bewil¬ 
dering  number  of  zigzags  from  the  fierce  action  of 
the  water.  The  stream  above  the  fall  is  not  green 
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or  blue  in  color,  like  those  which  issue  from  lakes, 
but  amber,  or  rather  coffee-colored,  rolling  on  like 
Dante’s  Lethe,  “  bruna  bruna  sotto  1’  oinbra  per- 
petua,”  as  indeed  do  Western  forest  rivers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  So  huge  is  the  volume  of  fluid,  and  so  great 
its  depth,  that  it  does  not  shiver  into  foam  on  taking 
its  leap,  but  curls  over,  along  great  part  of  the  line, 
unbroken  until  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  appearing  to 
the  spectator,  posted  on  the  wooden  bridge  immedi¬ 
ately  below,  like  a  gigantic  wall  of  brown  crystal 
(tourmaline)  advancing  bodily  towards  him.  But, 
when  once  broken,  the  peculiarly  indented  line  of 
precipice  over  which  it  falls  causes  it  to  tumble,  not 
intp  one  foaming  abyss,  but  into  a  multitude  of  sep¬ 
arate  whirlpools,  crossing  and  mingling  with  each 
other  in  a  thousand  bewildering  eddies. 

Other  waterfall  scenes  of  inferior,  but  still  strik¬ 
ing  grandeur,  on  the  larger  American  rivers,  might 
be  pointed  out,  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  tonnd 
descriptions  in  print,  although  they  are  (mite  asces- 
sible ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  so-caillcd  Great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac,  only  sixteen  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  These,  indeed,  are  rather  rapids  than  falls ; 
where  the  ample  river,  only  inferior  to  the  large 
Western  streams,  comes  raving  down  several  chan¬ 
nels,  through  a  chaos  of  bleached  rocks,  with  a  roar 
heard  for  many  a  mile  through  the  all  but  unbroken 
forest  which  surrounds  it.  But  of  this  and  other 
haunts  of  the  American  Naiads  —  rapid  and  cata¬ 
ract,  full  swift  river  and  sparkling  brook,  mighty 
lake  and  forest  tarn  —  enough  has  been  said  for 
my  purpose,  which  is  only  to  signalize  the  heresy  of 
those  who  aflirm  that  America,  in  comparison  with 
the  Old  World,  is  wanting  in  elements  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  to  indicate  that,  in  one  important  par¬ 
ticular,  her  treasures  of  scenic  beauty  far  exceed 
those  of  other  regions. 

In  order  to  point  my  lecture  by  something  like 
an  application,  I  will  conclude  by  introducing  the 
reader  to  two  of  the  most  easily  reached  and  best 
known,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  least 
beautiful,  of  the  places  freejuented  by  ordinary  New 
York  loungers  in  the  summer  season.  No  one  need 
occupy  himself  with  my  descriptions  whose  idea  of 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  travel  is  to  reach  scenes 
only  accessible  with  difliculty,  and  visited  by  few ; 
whose  measure  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature  is  the 
cost  of  toil  and  expenditure  which  it  involves,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  few  have  seen,  and 
coming  back  to  tell  the  story.  I  address  myself 
only  to  those  who  are,  on  the  whole,  thankful  to 
Nature  for  having  often  placed  her  choicest  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  all  the  world,  so  that  the  most 
ordinary  traveller  m.ay  feed  his  eye  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation  on  treasures  which  the  most  adventurous  and 
most  exclusive  cannot  do  more  than  share  With 
him. 

Lake  George,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  may  be  reached  in  six  or  seven  hours 
from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  River,  daily  plied  by  numberless  steamers. 
It  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  greater  lake.  Chain- 
plain  ;  Iloricon,  its  Indian  name,  is  said  b^'  Cooper,  in 
the  “  Last  of  the  Jlohieans,”  to  mean  simply  “  The 
tail  of  the  lake,”  i.  e.  of  Champlain ;  though  fantas¬ 
tic  guide-books  of  the  present  day  are  pleased  to 
translate  it  “  The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.”  The 
French  are  said  to  have  termed  it  the  “  Lac  du 
Saint  Sacrement,”  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
Indians  who  were  baptized  in  its  limpid  waters  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  Canadian  religious  enterprise. 
Both  lakes  lie  in  that  very  singular  trough,  or  fur¬ 
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row,  of  the  earth  which  extends  due  south  anil 
north,  from  New  York  to  Montreal ;  a  deep  trench 
fenced  on  both  sides  by  long,  narrow  ranges  of  hilU 
of  mountain  character ;  of  which  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  is  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson ;  the 
northern,  by  those  of  Champlain;  while  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  forms  a  low  plateau  of  water¬ 
shed,  a  labyrinth  of  small  lakes  and  rapid  streams. 

This  was  Nature’s  great  military  road  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  scene,  accord¬ 
ingly,  of  many  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  days  of 
successive  wars  between  France,  and  England,  and 
the  revolted  colonies.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
Saratoga,  names  famous  in  military  history,  are  all 
seated  within  the  trench  in  question.  Here  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolf  earned  their  early  celebrity,  and 
Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  provincials ;  and,  in 
later  days,  English  and  Americans  carried  on  a  fierce 
though  miniature  naval  war  on  the  waters  of  Cham¬ 
plain.  Lake  George  fills  a  deep  excavation,  with 
many  windings,  in  the  mountains  a  little  to  the  west 
of  this  remarkable  depression ;  pouring  its  surplus 
waters  into  Champlain,  over  some  romantic  fails. 
These  waters  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant 
purity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  Swiss  or 
Scottish  lake  which  appeared,  to  my  eye,  to  equal  it 
in  this  respect.  The  contrast  with  Champlain  is 
remarkable,  as  the  water  of  the  latter  has  a  milky, 
troubled  hue,  especially’  in  bad  weather,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  great  extent  of  calcareous  shore  which  it 
washes.  That  of  Horicon,  enchained  throughout  in 
rocks  of  crystalline  character,  seems  absolutely  free 
from  this  or  any  other  admi.xture.  A  fanciful  trav¬ 
eller  might  find  himself  reminded  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  both  by  its  long,  straight  outline,  and  the 
variety  of  its  shores,  of  Windermere,  —  that  is,  a 
Windermere  130  miles  long;  while  Lake  George, 
by  its  peculiar  contorted  shape  and  steep,  rocky 
setting,  answers  closely  to  Ulleswater,  though 
eonsicferably  larger.  Its  bounding  hills  may  aho 
be  of  about  the  same  height.  Black  hlountain 
is  the  loftiest,  rising  2,200  feet  above  the  lake. 
They  are  everywhere  steep,  but,  on  the  western 
side,  leave  only  just  space  enough  for  a  few  clea^ 
ings,  each  occupied  by  its  dozen  or  two  of  wood¬ 
en  village  houses,  with  their  little  boat  harbor, 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  luxuriant 
forest.  Hard-working,  wiry,  intelligent,  but  poorly 
attired,  and  looking  us  if  their  life  was  one  contin- 
ue(i  struggle  against  the  stern  necessities  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  are  these  denizens  of  the  woods,  closely 
hemmed  in  between  the  lake  and  the  forest ;  fur,  im¬ 
mediately  in  their  rear,  though  in  the  heart  of  the 
populous  State  of  New  York,  a  huge  tract  of  wild 
land  extends  to  the  other  siile  of  the  Adirondack 
^fountains.  But  these  gaunt-looking  backwoodsmen 
have  abundance  of  American  self-esteem,  and 
American  civilization  also ;  their  children  are  bare¬ 
footed,  but  everywhere  the  school-house  is  the  most 
prominent  building  of  the  place,  and  occupied  by  its 
busy  little  crowd  for  great  part  of  the  day.  But 
their  produce  is  scanty,  and  their  markets  distant, 
except  during  the  few  weeks  when  fashion  conde¬ 
scends  to  smile  on  them.  “  We  live  on  visitoi’s  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,”  was  the  confession  of  an  hotel-keeper 
to  ourselves,  “  and  out  of  the  season  we  live  on  each 
other.”  Above  these  cleared  portions,  endless  groves 
of  maple  and  oak  and  pine  extend  np  the  mountain 
slopes  and  into  the  clouds,  when  clouds  there  are ; 
but  the  climate  is  usually  bright,  and  the  skies  as 
limpid  as  the  waters,  —  great  sylvan  solitudes,  whose 
evening  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  ripple  of 
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jtffums,  and  the  call  of  the  owl,  and  the  whippoor¬ 
will  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  shore,  the  rocky 
slopes  are  generally  still  more  abrupt,  the  forests 
more  stunted  and  sparse.  The  whole  lake,  in  Coop¬ 
er’s  language,  is  “  indented  with  numberless  bays, 
embellished  by  fantastic  headlands,  and  dotted  with 
countless  islands.”  These  last  form  the  favorite 
ittraction  of  Iloricon ;  from  an  acre  or  two  in  dimen¬ 
sion,  to  the  tiniest  rocklet  which  can  support  a  tree 
of  its  own.  This  scene  is  a  reproduction  in  minia¬ 
ture  of  the  Canadian  lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands, 
only  with  waves  of  perfect  stillness  and  unfathomed 
depth.  These  exquisite  little  spots  of  earth  are  all 
open  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  casual  visitor, 
iccessible  in  a  few  minutes’  row,  and  the  lake  is 
fairly  supplied  with  boats  to  fish,  or  to  picnic,  or  to 
sketch,  or  to  bask  in  the  sun  ;  no  owner,  or  lessee,  or 
grantor  of  favors,  or  levier  of  tolls  and  taxes,  inter¬ 
feres  between  you  and  all  that  Nature  has  given  you 
to  enjoy.  1  have  said  that  there  are  strong  points 
of  similarity  between  this  and  our  English  lakes ;  I 
should  add  that  its  southern  end  reminded  me  more 
of  those  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps ;  partly  from 
brightness  of  aerial  coloring,  partly  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  chestnut-trees  scattered  on  that  part  of 
its  banks.  I  say  nothing  of  its  fishing,  reported  to 
be  e.xcellent;  nor  of  its  shooting,  which,  indeed, 
must  be  sought  at  some  distance  in  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains.  The  imagination  of  American  country  folks, 
too  much  educated  and  too  material  to  dwell  much 
on  the  supernatural  side  of  things,  is  apt  to  busy  itself 
in  peopling  these  wild  scenes  with  legends  of  natural 
wonders ;  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  frequent  the  des¬ 
ert  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  many  a  traveller’s 
story  is  current  about  them ;  huge,  nondescript  fishes 
are  dreamt  of  as  inhabiting  the  secluded  bays.  It  is 
curious  how  the  popular  fancy,  in  wild  regions, 
always  busies  itself  in  the  creation  of  this  class  of 
monsters.  The  Swiss  peasants  have  hardly  yet  laid 
aside  their  belief  in  great  dragons  inhabiting  the 
caves  of  their  mountains.  In  the  swamps  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  story  runs  of  the  e.xistence  of  enor¬ 
mous  lizard-like  creatures,  —  far  larger  than  any 
crocodile,  —  rarely  seen  by  man,  but  which,  when 
seized,  have  defied  the  efforts  of  strong  teams  to 
drag  them  from  their  haunts,  and  broken  chains  to 
pieces.  And,  in  the  evening  waters  of  Horicon,  the 
Sogdollager  fish,  the  solitary  lord  of  the  lake,  still 
shows  his  monstrous  head  above  water  occasionally 
to  the  fisherman,  whose  mind  by  that  time  of  day 
is  softened  into  a  credulous  state.  Only  this  year, 
the  visitors  in  the  veranda  of  Centre  Harbor  Hotel, 
on  Lake  Memphremagog,  —  another  big  inland  lake, 
between  New  England  and  Canada,  —  had  a  sight 
of  the  great  sea-serpent  himself,  taking  a  fresh-water 
bath,  1  suppose,  by  way  of  variety,  and  sent  a  noti¬ 
fication  of  the  same,  with  their  names  appended,  to 
the  newspapers  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  take  the 
whole  story  for  an  ingenious  advertisement  on  the 
part  of  the  hotel  proprietor. 

I  The  other  summer  resort  to  which  I  will  conduct 
j  the  reader  shall  be  the  IMountain  House  on  the 
Katskill  Range ;  a  site  less  lovely  than  Lake  George, 
but  perhaps  more  singular  and  striking.  The  Kat¬ 
skill  Mountains  rise  about  ten  miles  from  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  but  nearer  the  latter.  They  form  a 
long  rampart-like  ridge,  falling  abruptly  towards  the 
river.  On  the  other  side  they  subside  in  long, 
gradual  undulations,  covered  everywhere  alike  with 
the  ubiquitous  forest.  The  highest  summit,  Round 
Top,  a  swelling  protuberance,  as  its  name  implies. 


rises  about  3,600  feet,  or  nearly  to  the  height  of 
Snowdon.  Of  course  these  mountains  can  be 
reached  from  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  few  hours 
of  steamer  and  carriage ;  and  a  zigzag  road  con¬ 
ducts  the  visitor  easily  to  their  very  centre,  passing, 
by  the  way,  Washington  Irving’s  Sleepy  Hollow, 
the  scene  of  Rip  van  Winkle’s  slumbers  —  a  deep, 
dark  ravine,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  very  fine 
growth  of  timber,  especially  chestnut  and  pine.  Af¬ 
ter  a  very  long  winding  ascent,  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
forest  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Mountain  House, 
in  former  days  the  Pine  Orchard ;  an  hotel  after 
the  wholesale  American  fashion,  with  some  three 
hundred  bedrooms.  Once  arrived  there,  a  new  and 
strange  scene  presents  itself  to  his  eyes,  from  which 
he  will  not  readily  turn  them  away.  The  hotel 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sheer  verge  of  a 
precipice,  falling,  in  successive  perpendicular  ledges, 
2,000  feet  directly  down  to  the  low  country  below, 
and  2,500  to  the  Hudson.  The  rocks  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  entirely  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
answer  precisely  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  geo¬ 
logical  date,  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
here  in  South  Wales,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  again 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Their  deep  crimson  color 
relieved  by  the  bright  masses  of  foliage,  they  rise 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  in  a  gigantic 
line  of  broken  parapet,  as  if  nature,  in  mockery, 
was  bent  on  showing  how  trifling  the  cyclopean 
walls  of  ancient  cities  would  look  beside  the  castel¬ 
lated  magnificence  of  her  own  structures.  They 
are,  of  course,  entirelj'  clothed  with  trees  wherever 
a  tree  can  grow.  I  remember  a  French  lady,  whose 
profession  it  was  to  go  up  in  balloons,  telling  me  that 
the  only  sensation  of  nervous  vertigo  which  she  ever 
felt  was  produced  by  “  le  brulsseraent  des  feuilles,” 
when  she  passed  close  over  the  top  of  a  wood.  And 
some  may  experience  similar  dizzy  feelings  here, 
when  looking  down  on  the  quivering  undulations  of 
the  leaves,  tier  below  tier,  of  woods  immediately  un¬ 
der  our  feet.  Looking  over  this  foreground,  and 
surveying  the  plains  below,  the  first  impression  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  English  traveller  brings  him  back  to 
a  scene  familiar  to  most  of  us  ;  it  is  a  reproduction, 
on  a  far  grander  scale,  of  the  well-known  view  east¬ 
ward  from  Malvern.  We  look,  as  there,  directly 
towards  the  east.  At  our  feet  Hows  the  Hudson, 
for  seventy  miles  from  left  to  right,  in  a  straight  line, 
like  an  enormous  canal,  occupying  exactly  the  place 
of  the  Severn.  Far  across  its  waters,  the  eye  travels 
over  a  wide  undulating  region,  stretching  into  the 
interior  of  New  England.  Immediately  at  our  feet, 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  lies  a  country 
comparatively  well  cultivated  and  occupied ;  but 
instead  of  being  cut  up  by  thousands  of  hedgerows, 
as  in  the  midland  counties  seen  from  Malvern,  it  is 
massed  into  large  spaces  df  green  pasture  and  corn 
land,  alternating  with  parallelograms  of  dark  forest, 
“  sections  ”  left  as  yet  uncleared.  There  is  something 
impressive,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  burdensome 
to  the  mind,  in  such  a  view  as  this,  ranging  over 
several  thousands  of  square  miles,  for  which  nature 
seems  to  have  done  so  much,  and  man  as  yet  so 
little.  He  has  been  here  for  centuries  engaged  on 
his  great  work  of  reclamation,  and  he  is  very  far  as 
yet  from  having  reproduced  the  aspect  of  an  old 
country. 

Such  is  the  scene  on  which  the  Mountain  House, 
Katskill,  opens  the  long  range  of  its  barrack-like 
windows.  It  is  the  odious  fashion  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  throughout  the  summer,  to  wake  up  all  the 
inmates  with  a  series  of  fearful  noises,  and  drive 
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them  out  to  see  the  sunrise.  A  more  unnecessary 
mode  of  torture  was  never  invented.  You  may  see 
it  from  your  bed.  Every  room  in  the  main  front 
opens  directly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  vast  region  of  the  heavens  immediately  op¬ 
posite.  The  glory  of  the  sun  is  great  as  he  disen¬ 
gages  himself,  with  a  sudden  burst  instead  of  the 
English  twilight,  from  the  mass  of  fiery  vapor  accu¬ 
mulated  above  the  distant  New  England  horizon ; 
greater,  still  greater  that  of  evening,  when  the  moon 
illuminates  the  broad  riband  of  the  Hudson,  and 
throws  her  bright,  inquisitive  light  into  the  folds  of 
the  mighty  forest  which  falls  away  from  under  our 
feet ;  vocal,  great  part  of  the  night,  with  the  notes 
of  many  a  bird  strange  to  us  foreigners.  Whoever 
calls  the  American  forests  voiceless  must  certainly 
have  failed  to  visit  them  in  spring  or  early  summer. 
But  doubtless  the  constant  repetition  of  strange 
noises,  which  seems  to  interrupt  their  stillness,  is 
owing  in  part,  as  Mr.  Marsh  observes,  to  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the  air  within  them,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  “  sounds  are  transmitted  to  an  incredible  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  open  forest.”  The  Mountain  House 
stands  in  a  sort  of  notch  in  the  long  edge  of  the 
summit  of  the  range  ;  south  and  north  of  it  the  land 
rises  into  loftier  eminences,  masses  of  battlemented 
rock,  scantily  dotted  with  stunted  pines  and  shrubs ; 
but  the  general  aspect  and  prospect  are  the  same. 

To  the  west  rises  swell  after  swell  of  undulating 
heights,  entirely  wooded,  stretching  away  towards 
the  setting  sun,  irabosoming  only  a  few  mountain 
tarns,  and  enlivened  by  a  few  waterfalls.  Of  culti¬ 
vation  there  is  scarcely  more  than  in  the  days  of 
Rip  van  Winkle  himself.  Tangled  and  trackless 
are  these  forest  glades  to  such  an  c.xtent,  that  the 
stranger  scarcely  dares  venture  alone  out  of  sight  of 
the  smoke  of  the  hotel.  The  commonest  stories  of 
the  place  relate  to  the  loss  of  wanderers,  chiefly 
children  —  some  starved,  others  rescued.  One  of 
my  informants  had  himself  recovered,  with  the  help 
of  a  dog,  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  who  had  gone 
astray  for  several  days.  Ho  found  the  poor  little 
fellow,  as  he  told  me,  upright,  his  hand  leaning 
against  a  tree,  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment; 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself;  it  was  thought 
he  had  lived  on  berries. 

I  have,  as  I  repeat,  selected  these  two  spots,  Lake 
George  and  the  Katskills,  merely  to  give  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  most  accessible  haunts  within  reach 
of  the  common  American  tourist.  Many  others 
have  probably  greater  attractions,  with  not  much 
inferior  facilities  of  approach.  I  give  them  as  speci¬ 
mens  only  of  a  repertory  of  quiet  natural  beauties 
which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  more  notice  than  they 
receive  from  the  ordinary  European  visitor;  for  in 
his  hasty  skimming  of  the  surface  of  the  New  World, 
he  too  commonly  divides  his  entire  attention  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
gigantic  but  unattractive  features  of  western  scen¬ 
ery,  which  appeal,  as  I  have  said,  rather  to  excited 
imagination  than  to  cultivated  taste.  It  is  difficult, 
no  doubt,  to  pause  over  nature’s  humble,  every-day 
charms,  when  the  westward  fever  of  the  American 
race  has  once  communicated  its  contagion  to  the 
spirit.  Chicago  beckons  onward,  with  its  quarter  of 
a  million  of  improvised  inhabitants;  and  beyond 
Chicago  lie  the  prairies,  and  in  their  heart  St. 
Louis,  the  future  capital  of  the  Union,  almost  equal¬ 
ling  Chicago,  and  soon  to  exceed  it,  and  stri'tching 
its  three  miles  of  facade  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  if  announcing  to  the  East  that  its 
reign  is  over;  and  farther  again  prairie,  and  desert. 


and  range  after  range  of  giant  mountains,  —  all  to  1 
be  linked  befbre  one  year  more  is  out  by  the  rail 
way  which  will  connect  them  with  California;  des¬ 
tined,  in  American  imagination,  to  realize  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  prophecy  that  “  Time’s  noblest  offspring 
is  his  last,”  —  the  newest  and  brightest  stripe  in  the 
spangled  banner.  Faith,  and  adventure,  and  enri- 
osity  will  hardly  be  detained  on  the  road  to  such 
marvels  as  these,  “  clad  in  colors  of  the  air,”  bj- 
the  tamer  realities  on  which  I  have  dwelt.  'They 
may  possess  a  charm  yet  for  hearts  less  ambitious  in 
their  tastes,  or  sated  with  emotions. 


THE  ABBOT’S  POOL. 

IN  SIX  CIIAI’TERS.  —  CIIAPTEK  I. 

She  will  weep  her  woman’s  tears,  she  will  pray  her  woman's  prajen; 
But  her  heart  is  younz  to  pain,  anil  her  hopes  will  spring  agais 
With  the  sun-time  of  her  years. 

'Mas.  B.  Baowxno. 


“  It  is  (juite  true,  my  dear,”  said  the  Vicar  of 
Sedgebrook,  as  he  stretched  out  his  slippered  feet, 
and  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  to  enjoy  the  warm 
fire  and  cheerful  room,  doubly  appreciated  after  a 
long  day  passed  in  traversing  muddy  lanes  from 
one  outlying  hamlet  to  another  of  his  scattered 
country  parish ;  “  it  is  quite  true ;  I  met  Denbigh 
this  afternoon  at  the  tjuarry  cottages,  and  asked 
him  if  I  were  to  wish  him  Joy ;  and  he  said  ‘  Yes,  it 
is  just  settled.’  He  seems  in  very  high  spirits,  is 
his  (luiet,  stiff'  sort  of  way.” 

“  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  surprised,”  said  Mrs. 
Carter,  who  sat  at  the  tea-table.  “  I  must  go  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  and  tell  Elsie  that  I  wish  her 


“  You  can’t  forgive  her,  I  know,  for  taking  a  sec¬ 
ond  husband,”  said  the  vicar,  smiling.  “  Now,  1 
respect  her  sense  for  putting  herself  into  the  hands 
of  a  clever,  well-to-do  man  like  Denbigh,  who  will 
always  be  able  to  take  care  of  her  and  maintain 
her.” 

“  Maintain  her !  So  like  a  man  !  ”  cried  Its, 
Carter ;  “  always  taking  the  mercenary  common¬ 
place  view  of  things !  However,  in  this  instance,  I 
am  quite  disposed  to  forgive  the  poor  little  thing,— 
only  when  one  compares  Mr.  Denbigh  with  Herbert 
Clavering !  —  ” 

“  AVell,  my  dear,  really,  if  you  come  to  that. 
Clavering  was  a  good  little  fellow  enough,  but  Den- 
bisrh  —  ” 


“  ( )li !  if  you  go  by  h.eight  and  size,  and  thews 
.and  sinews,  there  is  no  doubt  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  Mr.  Denbigh  is  by  no  means  little,  —  nor  pat-  ' 
ticularly  good  either,  I  shoiiUl  say.” 

“  You  don’t  appreciate  Denbigh,  Mary  ;  I  as.surc 
you  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow.” 

“  As  far  as  cleverness  goes,  and  all  that,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is.  I  suppose  nobody  doubts  that  he  is 
the  cleverest  doctor  in  Slowshire.  I  can’t  conceive 
what  makes  him  content  to  stay  in  this  poky  little 
place.  But  I  can’t  bear  those  stiff*,  iron-gray  sort 
of  men,  with  eyes  that  pierce  like  gimlets.  Now 
there  was  spniething  cheery,  frank,  and  sunshiny 
about  Herbert  Clavering.  As  to  this  man,  I  don’t 
like  him,  and  I  never  did,  and  I  never  shall.” 

“  If  Mrs.  Clavering  does,  that,  happily,  is  of  more 
importance.” 

“  Yes,  if  she  does ;  but  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  a  woman’s  second  marriage  does  n’t  mean 
that  she  has  forgotten  number  one,  or  cares  for 
number  two,  only  that  she  can’t  bear  being  miser¬ 
able.” 


THE^^B^S  pool. 


|gS»r«  lfeH2SSS?l 


« Four  yeaf^- ™y  •  oaa  for  the  poor  turesciue,  ivy-grown,  There  her  grandmother, 

«  And  only  four  months  of  happme  IqoO,  to  the  churchyard  gate.  received  her  in  her 

.  SS  i»  all  that  time  I  low  br'f^ft  she  Icwkeo  ^  J  t^VefvS-  husband  had 

/jt  blonherwedding  visits?  and  han  babyhood;  X  and C^her,  all  in  the 


^a.  il  that  all  was  to  go  -.u  jjjn,;  and  seen  her,  a«d  ^  \  .  t^ere  he  had  left  her 

appointment  where  ^^e  hours’  notice,  couirae  of  his  fo^t^t  ^  ^  fatally ;  there 

l,n>hen  he  had  to  go  off  attw^Llve  no  Jaring  the  voyage  which  na  d- 

,tot  a  weary  waiting  it  ^^f.^er  time.  Odd,  she  had  continued  to  r^ide.^^ 

aid  not  arrive  at  Hong  Kon^,  P,^i«  Pave  come  1  mother,  and  alon  chair  close  to  the 

Pv.  that.  Mr.  CUvering  sliould  have  c  was  seated  now,  on  a  ow  „,„,are  narlor 


2  a  weary  waitini  it  was.  she  had  continued  to  ^ ?  ,bere 

iid  not  arrive  at  Hong  Kong  in  p  p  .  ^  come  1  mother,  and  alone  a  chair  close  to  the 

by,  that  Mr.  CUvering  ^'oe^ye jo  "r’hted  un  tL  Wle  s<iuare  parlor 

•  “L  Mr.  Denbigh’s  friend  ^  They  were  schoo  fire,  which  hghted  «P 

:>,-ws.  don’t  you  remetnber  ?  ^  comfortable  red  greatest  joy 

There  was  a  pause,  during  u„a:^a  in  carvln*^  very  young  to  ^Vn’s  life  younger  even  than 

„oyed  to  the  tea-table,  and  was  t>osied  m  carvm^n  of  a  woman  s  i  te,  soft, 

laoi  and  dispensing  poached  eggs.  »  twenty  y®®*?2u,"  ^hicii  seems  to  belong  to 

_ n,TAin.  .  .  flnwer-like  beauty  wm^  ,  tp-t  the.  thm 


S^ddirpensing  poached  eggs,  rresenuy  .urs.  fic^wenty  y-m  "ms  Io“^b;iong  to 

I  Carter  spoke  again.  .  ,  l  olwav^becn  in  love  fair,  flower  like  nit  to  believe  that  the  thm 

I  ^suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  has  bee  childhood.  It  ^llr  dazzling  fairness  was 

%  uncle,  you  know,  and  he  "her  shoulders,  were  too  short  to 

»?•  »  .he’..ddmg.  tbougb  ■'“"."Xe.u™  tb.y  bad  .o  laKl,  bjea  cut 


:“»*  ua...  aad  ba  -1  ,  >■“"  "bol«“  f 

ned.  And  don  t  you  jdins,  though  curled  down  on  h  cut, 

,i;‘L-ro»  .»  buTfd  ?  Hojeven  I  dare  P>f  »  ar^der  a  wido"'. 


S>b.  1  .bink  be  »igkt  “»e  “  euurca  ““  STS";;  ie  d’^opieg 

ad  then,  if  it  were  only  “""^^.yfli’^eharacter,  cer-  there  was  ?  dark  fringe,  and  on  the 

“Yes,  that  is  a  flaw  in  Dciibig  ,  j  eyelids,  with  *;hc^,  ,,„L»te  tint  on  her  cheek  was 

Ulnly.  You  know  I  have  X^ot  easy  <iuiet  mouth ;  ^  S  Sere  was  not  a  furrow 

jbout  it  before  now  ;  hut,  m  ^  g*'^  fresh  and  ’r ^  heart-sickness  of  hope  de- 

to  manage  so  as  to  make  the  s  understand  on  her  brow  to  tc  beside  her,  on  a  seat 

r  du5.a  -  y«fj,  1 1‘3  Xt  tSa  »d  l-‘ '■''"'‘■,."*^''0"  »  »  £  be  ...  almost  at  her 

■!»““  '’LX  K.  *dro.i..t.nda.d."  ,  lo”»  5“ ‘'i;,.,,  .trikiog,  bet.een  b.r  p«m 


«d  for  everybody.”  the  vicar,  “  /  aged  gravity  which  made  Him 

L;”y"n“er£  “”K“r  "'.rSVK  tbo 

5^-  £„tiX»tvttirbKnnr.s^  :,“i=‘S;"»a7££r-’^  i .b.u 

i  r'd 

£«V.uf  ;:rr‘.aldL  car.., 

“You  are  t“°.^Xl/shru-  of  her  shoulders.'  to  ^vf  till  thVday  came.  I, think  I  feel  the 
with  an  e.xpressivc  1  ttlc  siiru  gbould  live  tin  me  <iay.”  . ,  . 

She  had  never  given  in  her  allegiance  to  ^  wish,  Philip,’’ saM  Elsie, 

rather  broad  church  views.  There  J  Let  it  be  just  ^  you  ^ 

pause,  till  she  spoke  again,  m  a  lower  the  rest  a„d  comfort  it  will  be  to 

earnest  tone.  c trike  me  Is  it  certain  You  do  no  ^  btb,  with  you  to  care  for  , 

“John,  one  thing  does  p^Lie  justified  me  to  ^gm  “>  ’l  have  been  so  very  un- 

that  the  poor  man  is  really  dead  ?  Is  J  ^ith  dutjes  ^ 

iQ  marrying  ^ain?  ’  i,„„p,nd.  laughing,  “  if  hawy  irc.  eves,  and  rolled  <1°^". 


that  the  poor  man  is  reauy  -  and  wim  uubj...  -  „ 

7?I^Sa‘;rui;  r.aidb.rbu.W^^^  '“K 

I  ““'LX X'ss  r-£b5 

-/..L  1 _ CfPo  Amethvst.  .  ,.£.  ,1..  L-ifanrl  should  come  acrc^  in  his  keep- 


Mm.  It  is  two  years,  or  nearly  so,  since  we  uearu  — fie  called  ^as  his 

of  the  loss  of  the  imethyst.  thoughtfully,  cloud  should  com®  ac^^'*  her  life  was  in  Ms  keep 

“;ri’hrrris 

U,„„h .  r»r  Ik*.;' fjr Sa.  tba.  all  come.  oc»,  !•"  r“'S'  f~m  .he  ctop  ”r„.. 


•WcU  i  bL  U  i>  “'X-  TlUT  i  Tn^i.  .boo'd  S«»"L»*'T.i  «a"  k.cr.b^ 

tkoogh!  Poor  ®  ,*;‘i'oCn  that  all  Como  oco.  H"  "S'S”  from  the  clasp  of  hi.  arm. 
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above  all,  -not  to  think  much  about  the  future ;  it  is 
not  in  our  own  power.” 

“  It  is  more  in  our  own  power  than  you  think,”  Phil¬ 
ip  Denbigh  answered.  “  I  believe  that  to  wish  a  thing 
intensely,  persoveringly,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought  and  feeling,  brings  it  to  pass  oftener 
than  people  suppose.” 

He  checked  himself,  for  a  pan^  of  self-reproach 
struck  on  his  heart  as  he  asked  himself,  had  not  his 
love  for  Elsie  taken  the  form  of  just  such  a  longing, 
and  had  not  hi.s  passionate  wish  been  fulfilled  at  a 
fearful  cost  ?  He  spoke  smilingly,  and  in  a  lighter 
tone,  as  he  said :  — 

“  We  see  when  a  man’s  fate  is  too  much  for  him ; 
but  who  can  tell  how  many  times  a  man’s  intense 
will  conquers  his  fate  ?  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them,  that  their 
tete-li-tete  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  kind 
little  old  maiden  lady  who  lived  some  miles  off',  and 
who  had  lately  come,  at  Mrs.  Clavering’s  request,  to 
remain  with  her  till  her  marriage.  Elsie  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  her  lover  was  with  her,  but  she 
was  sometimes  scared  by  the  vehement  expressions 
which  she  could  not  echo  and  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  In  the  presence  of  others  he  was  wholly  un¬ 
demonstrative,  and  his  conversation,  —  which  was 
of  books,  and  all  the  literary  and  scientific  subjects  of 
the  day,  —  far  above  the  usual  Sedgbrook  level,  was 
delightful  to  Elsie ;  who,  though  not  clever  herself,  was 
ver^-  appreciative,  aud  of  the  sweet  teachable  nature 
which  mankind  most  values  in  a  wife  or  sister.  To 
Philip  Denbigh  her  very  presence  brought  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm  and  delight  She  suited  him  exact¬ 
ly,  to  use  the  commonplace  phrase;  in  grander 
language,  she  satisfied  every  craving  of  his  nature. 
Her  sweet  beauty,  her  gentle  yielding  temper,  her 
soft  repose,  so  unlike  his  own  vehement  concentrated 
nature,  were  all  delightful  to  him. 

The  old  uncle  who  had  left  him  his  practice,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  house,  a  garden,  and  a  field,  all 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Abbot’s  Portion,  had 
also  given  him  an  education  rather  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  village  surgeon.  His  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  very  dillicult  surgical  case  had  since 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  some  high  med¬ 
ical  authorities  in  London  and  Paris ;  he  had  been 
rei)eatedly  urged  not  to  waste  his  talents  in  that  re¬ 
mote  country  region,  but  to  avail  himself  of  more 
than  one  opening  which  had  come  in  his  way. 
Hitherto  he  had  invariably  refused;  some  thought 
from  a  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  old  Sedgbrook, 
where  a  Denbigh  had  been  the  village  doctor  ever 
since  the  year  one  ;  others  thought  ^nd  with  more 
reason)  because  he  could  not  endure  to  leave  the 
place  where  Elsie  Clavering  was  bearing  her  long 
trial. 

When  he  wished  her  good  night  on  this  evening, 
he  said,  “  I  shall  have  more  spirit  now,  Elsie,  and 
more  ambition.  Shall  you  break  your  heart  if  I 
carry  you  off  from  old  Sedgbrook  some  day  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  shall  carry  my  home  with  me,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  her  pretty 
smile. 

“  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  sunnier  home  than 
dingy  old  Abbot’s  Portion,”  he  said.  “  I  should  like 
my  Elsie  to  take  her  place  some  day  among  the 
ladies  of  the  land.” 

With  a  fond  good  night  he  left  her,  and  was  soon 
in  the  churchyard,  which  led  on  the  other  side, 
through  a  turnstile  and  a  narrow  lane,  into  the  main 
street  of  the  village.  Following  this  for  some  way,  he 
then  turned  up  another  narrow  lane,  and  in  a  few 


minutes  found  himself  at  the  little  white  gate  which 
led,  through  a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  to  his  house. 

It  was  a  quaint  building  of  a  dull  red  color,  with 
heavy  old-fashioned  windows  in  settings  of  pay 
stone.  It  had  once  been  attached  to  a  religious 
house,  as  farm  or  guest  house,  and  hence  its  peculiar 
name.  The  little  entrance-ball  and  a  dingy  square 
parlor  looked  towards  the  road :  an  ugly  little  ex¬ 
crescence  of  modern  growth  had  a  separate  entrance 
to  itself,  and  was  the  sui^ery.  Two  large  low  sit¬ 
ting-rooms  at  the  back  looked,  across  a  small  garden, 
to  the  field  which  completed  the  domain.  That  field 
was  dreaded  by  the  youth  of  Sedgbrook,  for  in  one 
corner  was  a  black-looking  pool  of  water  which,  tra¬ 
dition  said,  was  of  unfathomable  depth ;  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  high  banks,  and  overhung 
by  an  elm-tree,  on  which,  acconling  to  the  same  tra¬ 
dition,  the  last  abbot  had  been  hanged,  his  body 
being  afterwards  ffung  into  the  pool,  which  had 
borne  his  name  from  that  time.  Of  course  his  ghost 
“  walked,”  and  no  threats  or  promises  would  hare 
induced  a  Sedgbrook  lad  to  venture  near  the  haunt¬ 
ed  spot  after  dark.  To  this  superstition  Mr.  Denbigh 
was  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  tranquillity,  as  the 
place,  being  a  famous  one  for  blackberries  in  autumn 
and  for  skating  in  winter,  and  at  all  times  delight¬ 
fully  perilous  to  life  and  limb,  might  otherwise  have 
been  more  popular  with  the  village  youth  than 
would  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Abbot’s  Portion. 

As  Mr.  Denbigh  let  himself  in,  he  was  met  by  a 
comely  looking  elderly  servant  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand  t  a  broad-faced,  rough,  kindly  West-conn- 
try  woman,  once  his  nurse,  whom  he  had  summoned 
two  years  before,  on  his  uncle’s  death,  to  act  as 
housekeeper  for  him,  while  her  husband  accompa¬ 
nied  her  as  groom,  gardener,  and  factotum. 

“  What,  Isott,  not  gone  yet  ?  ”  said  her  master,  in 
the  lyuick  short  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him. 

“  I  thought  I  told  you  never  to  wait  for  me.” 

“  I  be  just  agoin’,  sir ;  my  master,  he ’ve  bin  to  bed 
most  two  hours  s^one,”  was  the  answer,  in  a  brisk 
good-tempered  voice  and  a  broad  Slowshirc  dialect 

“  Has  he  ?  Then  I  advise  you  to  follow  your  mas¬ 
ter’s  example  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 

She  lingered  a  minute,  looking  wistfully  at  his 
face.  Then,  she  caught  his  eye,  broke  into  a  broad 
smile. 

“  Bain’t  I  to  know  nothing,  sir  ?  ”  she  said ;  “  there 
were  a  body  here  to-night  as  says  the  volks  be  talk¬ 
ing.” 

“  Well,  the  folks  are  right  for  once.  I  am  going 
to  be  married,  Isott.” 

Isott’s  sly  smile  became  more  sly  still,  and  demure¬ 
ly  she  replied, — 

“  I  could  ’a  tell’d  ye  that  six  months  agone.” 

“  It  is  only  just  settled,”  Philip  said,  impressively. 
“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  ”  as  the  old  woman  stood 
fidgeting  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

“  Now  I  be  to  turn  out,  I  warn’t,”  she  said,  in  a 
grumbling  tone. 

“  No,  indeed,  Isott ;  Mrs.  Clavering  is  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  you  on.  But  we  will  discuss  all  that 
another  time.  Be  off  now,  and  let  me  lock  the 
door  after  you.” 

The  old  servant  lingered,  as  if  anxious  for  a  little 
chat,  but  she  knew  of  old  that  “  master  ’ood  be 
minded,”  so  she  obeyed. 

lie  held  open  the  front  door,  and  let  the  rays  of 
his  candle  fall  on  the  dark  wet  lane,  until  the  click, 
click  of  her  pattens  ceased,  and  he  knew  that  she 
had  reached  the  cottage  where  she  and  her  husband 
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lived,  and  which  was  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
narrow  road.  Then  he  shut  the  door,  and,  taking 
the  light,  went  into  the  lareer  of  the  two  back  sit¬ 
ting-rooms,  and  looked  caremlly  around.  The  furni- 
!  tare  was  solid  and  ugly,  the  paper  and  carpet  were 
I  worn  to  a  general  dull  brownness  of  hue ;  but  the 
windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  the  mantel-shelf 
I  was  of  dark  old  oak,  quaintly  carved.  Altogether, 
the  room  had  capabilities,  lie  looked  round  it  with 
a  feeling  of  restless  feverish  happiness.  Oilen  and 
often,  and  for  very  long,  —  too  long !  —  had  he 
planned  how  it  could  be  fitted  up,  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  Elsie.  To  see  her  there  had  been  the  one  vision 
of  his  life ;  for  that  faint  uncertain  hope  he  had 
lived,  and  saved,  and  denied  himself  everything;  ev¬ 
ery  sixpence  that  he  could  spare  had  been  laid  aside 
for  the  decoration  of  this  shrine,  long  before  the  day 
when  he  knew  that  his  goddess  was  free  to  receive 
his  homage. 

Seldom,  very  seldom,  does  such  idol-worship  take 
possession  of  a  man’s  nature.  Still  more  rarely  is 
it  followed  by  a  blessing ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  n  y  a  une  page  effrayantc  dans  le  llvre  dea  destinces  humaines. 
On  y  lit  en  t£te  ces  mots :  ‘  les  diisirs  occomplis.’  ’• 

Madame  de  Bonneval. 

So  the  hours  came  and  the  hours  went,  and 
brought  the  eve  of  Philip  and  Elsie’s  wedding-day. 
It  was  to  be  a  quiet  wedding,  as  all  felt  that  any 
rejoicings  would  be  out  of  place  after  so  brief  and 
j  said  a  widowhood.  Mrs.  Clavering  herself,  though 
thankful  and  content  at  heart,  would  have  shrunk 
from  anything  like  bridal  display. 

The  few  weeks  which  intervened  between  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  engagement  and  his  marriage 
had  been  spent  by  Philip  Denbigh  in  busy  prepara¬ 
tions  for  welcoming  home  his  bride.  All  was  com¬ 
pleted  now  ;  the  house  was  brightened  up  to  receive 
Its  new  mistress ;  the  two  maids  who  were  to  assist 
old  Isott  were  engaged  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
week’s  holiday,  which  was  all  that  so  busy  a  man 
could  spare  for  his  honeymoon ;  nothing  remained 
for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  all  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  to  complete  the  final  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Slowcombe  surgeon,  who  was  to  at¬ 
tend  them  during  his  short  a&encc.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  all  these  things  kept  him  so  hard  at 
work  from  the  late  winter’s  dawn  until  the  early 
twilight,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  think ;  for  he 
was  haunted  on  this  last  day  of  his  unmarried  life 
by  the  feeling  he  had  described  to  Elsie ;  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  doubt  and  dread  lest  the  happiness  so  close 
before  him  never  could  be  his. 

He  had  told  Elsie  that  he  would  be  too  busy  to  see 
her  that  day ;  but  splashing  home  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  and  seeing  a  light  still 
in  her  drawing-room,  the  temptation  was  strong 
upon  him  to  go  in  and  wish  her  good  night,  espec¬ 
ially  as  he  felt  a  jealous  fear  lest,  on  this  last  even¬ 
ing  of  her  widowhood,  the  old  love  and  the  old 
memory  might  be  rising  up  to  trouble  her  peace. 
The  maid  admitted  him,  and,  hastily  passing  her,  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  parlor.  Mrs.  Clavering 
was  sitting  in  her  usual  low  chair  by  the  nearly  dj- 
ing  fire,  but  crouching  forward,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  evidently  weeping,  though  silently. 
Philip’s  heart  grew  cold,  and  bis  face  white  and  set, 
at  this  sight ;  he  had  nearly  turned  to  go  without 
betraying  his  presence,  but  at  the  moment  Elsie 


looked  up,  saw  him,  and,  with  a  little  cry  of  relief, 
hurried  across  the  room  to  him  :  resting  against  him 
as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  like  a  little  frightened 
child  that  had  found  its  protector. 

“  O,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  !  ”  she  whispered, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

“  I  began  to  think  I  had  better  not  have  come,” 
he  said,  stiffly,  for  jealousy  made  his  heart  sore. 

“Why?” 

The  innocent  wondering  eyes  met  his  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  drooped  as  she  held  out  her  left  hand, 
and  showed  the  third  finger  slightly  swelled  and 
reddened  round  the  wedding-ring. 

“  This  is  it,”  she  whispered.  “  You  know  you 
made  me  promise  to  take  it  off  before  to-morrow, 
and  I  tried.  But  look  ;  my  finger  has  swollen  round 
it  quite  suddenly,  and  do  what  I  will  I  cannot  move 
it  I  am  very  silly,  Philip,  but  I  could  not  help 
crying.  Is  it  not  a  bad  omen  ?  ” 

“  An  omen  very  quickly  put  an  end  to,”  said  Mr. 
Denbigh,  producing  from  his  pocket  a  case  of  un¬ 
comfortable-looking  instruments.  “I  will  nip  it  oft’ 
for  you  in  a  moment” 

But  Elsie  held  back  her  hand. 

“  No,  Philip,”  she  said,  pleadingly,  “  please  let 
me  keep  it  on  till  to-morrow.  If  it  does  not  come 
oir  easily  before  we  go  to  church,  you  shall  take  it 
off  for  me  then ;  but  I  can’t  quite  say  good  by  to 
the  old  life  till  I  begin  the  new  one.” 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  Philip  took  her  hands 
almost  roughly,  and  held  her  from  him  while  he 
looked  searchingly  in  her  face.  It  blushed  under 
his  gaze,  though  ^ain  the  eyes  were  raised  fear- 
lesslj-  and  wondering. 

“  Elsie,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  if  your  heart 
is  gone  down  into  the  grave  with  that  other  man, 
say  so.  Do  not  let  me  give  all  and  get  nothing.” 

“  Oh !  have  you  been  fancying  that  I  was  fret¬ 
ting  ?  ”  Elsie  exclaimed.  In  a  lower  tone,  and  as  if 
her  own  words  almost  frightened  her,  she  went  on : 
“  Could  you  think  so,  Philip  ?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  only  sorry,  and  grieved,  and  angry 
with  myself  because  I  do  not  feel  as  I  ought  ?  Yes, 
you  were  right  in  what  you  said ;  that  was  a  child’s 
love,  and  this  is  the  real  grown-up  love ;  and  now 
this  about  my  ring  seemed  like  reproach.” 

“  You  are  making  me  much  happier  than  I  can 
express,”  was  all  her  lover  could  answer. 

“  And  I  hope  —  I  do  hope  —  my  feelings  are  not 
wronging  his  memory,”  she  whispered  on.  “  I  did 
care :  you  know  I  did.  But,  0,  not  as  I  care  for 
you.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  such  a  look  of  trust 
and  affection  as  those  sweet  eyes  had  never  given 
him  before.  Doubts  and  fears  vanished,  and  for 
once  his  restless  passionate  heart  was  at  peace. 

Elsie  Clavering  had  spoken  the  truth  in  the  avow¬ 
al  she  had  just  made.  Her  sailor  lover,  gay,  buoy¬ 
ant,  and  rather  shallow,  had  been  too  like  herself  in 
temperament  to  command  the  reverence  with  which 
Philip  Denbigh  had  inspired  her.  The  days  of  her 
first  short  bright  wooing  had  passed  by,  stirring  only 
the  surface  of  her  nature,  and  leaving  its  depths  to 
be  fathomed  in  a  later  hour. 

“  She  is  happy,  she  is  really  and  truly  happy 
now  !  ”  thought  her  lover,  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  darkness  of  the  foggy  January  night.  “  She 
will  be  a  thousand  times  happier  than  that  poor  fel¬ 
low  ever  could  have  made  her.  Fate  has  been  good 
to  us  botL  She  would  have  been  utterly  thrown 
away  on  poor  empty-headed  Clavering,  whose  sailor 
admiration  of  beauty  was  just  stirred  by  her  pretty 
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face,  but  who  would  have  liked  any  other  well-look¬ 
ing  girl  just  as  much  as  my  pearl,  my  darling,  the 
only  woman  in  the  whole  world  to  me !  1  have  won 

her  at  last  —  at  last  —  after  all  these  years  I  Only 
this  one  night  more  to  be  lived  through,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  —  to-morrow !  ” 

An  early  hour  had  been  fixed  for  the  marriage,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  as  quiet  as  possible ;  it  was 
hardly  nine  o’clock,  when  Mis.  Carter,  almost  the 
only  invited  guest,  arrived  at  the  church,  and  took 
her  place  in  the  vicarage  pew.  It  was  a  raw  black 
morning,  with  a  biting  wind,  threatening  snow.  The 
vicar’s  wife  was  shivering  under  all  her  wraps,  and 
half  sobbing  besides,  for  she  had  a  keen  feeling  that 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and,  above  all,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  womanhood,  were  outraged  by  the  purpose 
fur  which  she  had  come  there ;  an<l  that  Elsie  Claver¬ 
ing,  by  all  the  rules  of  feminine  propriety,  was  bound 
rather  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

“  Oh  !  if  John  were  to  die,  would  I  ever,  e\  er  for¬ 
get  him  ?  ”  thought  the  warm-  hearted  little  woman. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  doleful,  and  yet  rather 
soothing,  vision  of  her  own  inconsolable  conduct 
at  John’s  funeral,  when  a  sound  in  the  porch  made 
her  turn  her  head,  and  she  saw  the  bridegroom 
entering.  But  such  a  bridegroom !  Philip  Den¬ 
bigh  was  at  all  times  pale ;  but  the  white,  set, 
ghastly  face  of  the  man  then  entering  the  porch  was 
as  unlike  the  Philip  Denbigh  of  yesterday  as  a  stif¬ 
fened  corpse  is  unlike  the  living-breathing  creature. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  absolutely  terror-stricken. 

“  Good  God,  this  man  is  goin»  mad !  ”  was  the 
thought  which  flashed  across  her.  Kext  moment  she 
smiled  at  her  own  fears,  when  she  saw  that  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  manner  was  quite  collected.  But  old  Isott,  who, 
in  her  cherry-colored  merino  and  white  ribbons,  was 
standing  close  by,  never  took  her  eyes  ofi'  her  master. 
And  she  observed  what  Mrs.  Carter  did  not,  —  that, 
when  he  tried  to  pass  the  time  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  prayer-book,  his  hand  so  shook  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  it  down,  and  that  all  the  while  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  awaiting  his  bride,  he  was 
gnawing  his  under  lip.  But  he  was  ready  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  take  bis  place  before  the  altar  when  Elsie 
arrived,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  kind  old  gentleman 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as 
father  for  the  occasion.  She  had  chosen  a  very 
quiet  dowager  garb  :  a  dre.ss  of  silver  gray  silk,  which 
fell  about  her  in  soft  rich  folds,  under  the  long  white 
burnous ;  and  a  few  green  orange  leaves  in  ber  small 
white  bonnet  prevented  her  dress  from  being  half 
mourning.  But  she  could  not  have  chosen  any  dress 
which  would  have  set  off  to  greater  advantage  her 
childish  feminine  beauty. 

“  Surely,”  thought  Mrs.  Carter,  “  she  must  be 
startled  if  she  looks  at  his  face.”  And  a  sentence 
which  she  had  not  read  for  years  came  back  to 
her  mind ;  “  For  as  brent  as  your  brow  is,  there  is 
that  in  it  that  is  as  near  akin  to  death  as  to  wed¬ 
lock.” 

But  Elsie  saw  nothing;  during  the  whole  service 
she  did  not  once  raise  her  eyes.  Only  once  she 
shrank,  when  Philip  seized  her  band  with  a  grasp  as 
hot  as  fire,  squeezing  her  soft  little  fingers  with  a 
positively  painful  force.  And  once  again  she  started 
when  the  vicar’s  impressive  voice  pronounced  the 
solemn  words :  “  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.”  For  then  the  hot  hand  holding  hers 
suddenly  became  as  chill  as  death. 

It  was  over.  Mr.  Denbigh  had  only  to  draw  his 
wife’s  arm  through  his,  and  take  her  down  the  short 
path  to  the  churchyard  cottage,  where  she  was  to 
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change  her  sober  bridal  dress  for  some  dark  travel¬ 
ling  gear  more  suited  to  a  wintry  journey.  The 
sea-side  place  to  which  they  were  bound  was  barely 
ten  miles  distant,  and  the  post-chaise  which  was  to 
convey  them  thitber  was  ready  packed  at  the  door 
when  they  left  the  church,  so  Mrs.  Denbigh  did  not 
wonder  that  ber  husband  hurried  her  away  from  the 
congratulating  crowd  at  the  church  door,  muttering 
something  about  making  haste  lest  they  should  be 
caught  in  the  snow-storm,  now  evidently  immi¬ 
nent. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  from  her  hasty  toilet, 
she  found  her  husband  standing  by  the  fire,  bis  face 
buried  in  his  folded  arms,  whicli  rested  on  the  man¬ 
tel-shelf.  His  attitude  was  so  expressive  of  suffering, 
mental  or  bodily,  that  she  hastened  to  him,  asking 
if  he  were  ill. 

“  III  ?  No,”  he  answered ;  but  with  such  a  face 
that  she  exclaimed :  — 

“  Y  ou  are,  I  am  sure.  What  is  the  matter, 
Philip  ?  ” 

“  I  was  in  the  clouds,  —  or  in  the  fire,”  he  an¬ 
swered  with  a  laugh.  “  Are  you  ready  V  ” 

“  In  one  moment ;  but  look,  Philip ;  I  wanted  to 
show  you  my  finger.  You  see  it  has  only  your  ring 
on  it  now.  Last  night,  the  other  was  as  tightly 
fixed  as  ever,  but  in  the  morning  it  had  slipped  off* 
of  its  own  accord.  Is  it  not  strange  ?  ” 

Her  husband  made  no  answer ;  indeed,  he  haraly 
seemed  to  hear  her,  so  intent  was  he  on  folding  her 
wraps  about  her  and  hurrying  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  leaned  back  in  total  silence  while  they  drove  up 
the  village  street,  lined  with  gazers.  His  wife  saw 
from  the  impatient  movement  of  his  foot  that  be  was 
suffering  under  some  annoyance,  and  thought  that 
he  was  ve.xed  for  ber  sake  by  the  number  of  people, 
who  showed  their  interest,  in  their  rough  country 
fashion,  by  staring  with  all  their  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  mind,  Philip,”  she  said,  turning  to  him. 
Again  the  look  on  his  face  startled  her. 

Next  moment,  as  they  left  the  village  behind  them, 
and  emerged  into  the  quiet  country  road,  he  cla.oped 
her  in  his  arms : 

“  Mine  at  last !  There  is  no  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  my  Elsie,  that  can  part  us  now.” 

“  I  had  no  idea,”  said  Mrs.  Carter  to  ber  husband, 
when  they  talked  over  the  wedding  that  evening, 
“  that  Mr.  Denbigh  could  be  so  nervous  and  queer. 
I  always  thought  him  disagreeable,  but  I  never 
knew  him  so  perfectly  odious  as  he  was  this  morn¬ 
ing, —  rushing  off  with  Elsie  without  letting  her 
even  say,  ‘  Thank  you,’  when  we  were  all  wishing  her 
joy  ;  and  glaring  at  everybody  as  if  he  defied  them 
to  look  at  her.  Such  horrid  bad  manners  !  And 
all  the  time  did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  ?  I  am 
sure  he  looked  more  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged  than  married.” 

“  A  man  always  does  look  a  fool  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,”  said  the  vicar. 

•  [To  be  coDticacd.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Eveuy  S.vtukd.xy  will  soon  print  from  advance 
sheets  “  New  Uncommercial  Samples,”  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Dickens. 

A  WILD  story  is  circulating  in  the  French  papers 
about  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  being  seized  with  a  sud¬ 
den  desire  to  have  a  theatre  in  Cairo,  and  setting 
seven  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  again,  without  loss  of  time  “La  Grande 
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Ducbesse,”  which  amused  him  so  much  when  in 
Paris.  100,000  francs  have  been  oSered,  so  runs 
the  story,  to  Mdlle.  Schneider,  for  three  perform¬ 
ances. 

Mr.  Aktiiuk  Sketchly  does  n’t  like  America 
because  America  refused  to  be  bored  by  his  highly 
uninteresting  imitations  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  He  is  now 
boring  his  own  countrymen,  at  which  we  do  not 
complain,  with  a  book  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
United  States! 

A  NEW  association  of  persons  interested  in  old 
books  and  old  art  has  just  been  formed  in  London, 
and  is  called  “  The  Holbein  Society.”  The  project 
is  “  to  issue,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a  series  of  photo¬ 
lithographic  reprints  of  works  of  an  early  date, 
which  engaged  the  genius  and  skill  of  artists  and 
engravers,  and  arc  of  great  rarity,  and  very  curious 
in  their  devices  and  designs,  and  in  the  texts  which 
explain  them.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society  is  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  ^^r.  J.  Croston,  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A.,  is  to  be  the  literary  editor, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  is  to  superintend  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  society’s  series  of  volumes. 

The  London  Review  says  that  Mr.  Robert 
Browning’s  contemplated  method  of  producing  his 
new  poem  —  viz.  in  four  monthly  volumes  —  is  a 
somewhat  novel  idea  as  regards  poetry.  We  have 
hitherto  had  to  take  our  verse  in  the  lump.  To  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  instalments  is  a  lazy  luxury  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Some  poems, 
even  of  the  narrative  order,  are  better  fitted  for  frag¬ 
mentary  publication  than  others.  Mrs.  Browning’s 
“  Aurora  Leigh,”  being  a  species  of  novel  in  blank 
verse,  would  have  done  very  well  in  monthly  parts ; 
and  so  would  George  Eliot’s  “  Spanish  Gypsy.”  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  author  of  “  &)tdello  ” 
can  adapt  himself  to  such  a  mode  of  production,  and 
whether  as  the  “  Publishers’  Circular,”  suggests,  he 
will  set  a  fashion  of  this  description  among  our  poets. 
“  Hitherto,”  says  that  trade  organ,  “  the  poets,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  have  not  ventured  to  make  their 
appearance  in  this  way,  unless  we  take  the  eccentric 
case  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  who,  for  some  unexplained 
whim,  chose  to  issue  an  ‘  epic  ’  poem  some  years  ago 
in  farthing  numbers.”  We  believe  that  the  writer 
is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  whole  of  “  Orion  ”  —  a 
really  fine  poem,  by  the  way  —  was  brought  out  at 
once  at  a  farthing,  in  order  to  test  whether  the  public 
would  buy  poetry  if  they  could  get  it  cheap.  Lytton’s 
“  New  Timon,”  however,  came  out  in  periodical 
parts  early  in  1C46,  and  *•  Childe  Harold  ”  was  not 
published  all  at  once.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  not 
entirely  new,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  cause  some 
curiosity. 

TttE  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  the 
following  curious  letter :  — 

“  To  THE  P'ditor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

“  Sir,  —  The  incident  you  have  quoted  as  a  ‘  sin¬ 
gular  variation  on  the  “  Enoch  Arden  ”  romance  ’ 
reminds  me  of  an  older  one  to  which  you  will  per¬ 
haps  allow  me  to  c.all  attention  as  an  authentic 
example  of  the  most  moral,  manly,  Enghsh,  and 
constitutional  behavior,  under  such  *  tolerable  and 
not-to-be-borne  ’  circumstances.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Lyson’s  ‘  Environs  ’  as  from  an  entry  in  the  par¬ 
ish  register  of  Bermondsey,  A.  d.  1604  :  — 

“  ‘  The  forme  of  a  solemnc  vowc  miule  betwixt  a  man 
and  his  wife,  having  bcnc  long  absent,  through  which 


occ.asion  the  woman  bcinge  married  to  another  man  [he] 
tookc  her  again  as  followeth  :  — 

“  ‘  The  Man’s  Speach.  —  Elizabeth,  my  beloved 
wife,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  long  itbsented  my- 
sealfo  from  thee,  whereby  thou  shouldst  be  occasioned 
to  take  another  man  to  be  thy  husband.  Therefore  I  no 
now  vowc  and  promise,  in  the  sighte  of  God  and  this 
companic,  to  take  thee  ngaine  ns  mine  owne,  and  will 
not  only  forgive  thee,  but  also  dwell  with  thee,  and 
do  all  other  duties  unto  thee  os  I  promised  at  our  mar¬ 
riage.’ 

“‘The  Woman’s  Speach. —  Raphe,  my  beloved 
husband,  1  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  in  thy  absence 
taken  another  man  to  be  my  husband  ;  but  here,  before 
God  and  this  companie,  1  do  renounce  and  forsake  him, 
and  do  promise  to  kejie  mysealfe  only  unto  thee  duringe 
life,  and  to  performe  all  other  duties  which  I  first  prom¬ 
ised  unto  thee  in  our  marriage.’ 

“  Then  follows  a  short  ‘  occasional  prayer,’  and  the 
entry  concludes  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
the  attestation  of  the  ‘  parson,  dark,’  &c.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  find  any  ‘ speach ’  of  the  other  mans 
to  complete  this  notice,  but  I  hope  some  exemplary 
record  of  his  sentiments  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
local  antiquarians ;  or  that  in  the  opposite  case  we 
may  indulge  in  the  reasonable  conjecture  that  he 
gave  a  cordial  consent,  by  silence,  to  the  termination 
of  his  experience  of  matrimony. —  I  remain.  Sir, 
yours  most  obediently,  —  A  Blessed  B.achelor.” 

The  700,824  cats  which,  according  to  the  last 
census,  represent  the  feline  portion  of  the  Paris 
population,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  well-known 
humorist  Champfleury  tor  the  panegyric  which  he 
has  just  published  under  the  title  “Les  Chats.” 
The  author  says  that  he  never  writes  with  so  much 
facility  as  when  Grimalkin  demurely  graces,  as  did 
the  cat  of  the  famous  Dr.  Syntax,  the  top  of  his 
great  arm-chair.  About  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  Champfleury  was  almost  unknown  to  fame. 
Victer  Hugo’s  attention  was  drawn  towards  him  by 
a  novelette  entitled  “  Chien-Caillou,”  and  he  in¬ 
stantly  sent  to  the  then  Bohemian  writer  a  most 
flattering  letter,  expressing  a  wish  to  make  his 
ac(juaintance.  Champfleury  started  at  once  for  the 
poet’s  residence.  Place  Royale.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  company  at  dinner, 
but  nevertheless  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
drawing-room.  Without  paying  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  magnificence  of  the  apartment,  decor¬ 
ated  with  panoplies  of  arms,  velvet  draperies,  sculp¬ 
tured  bahuts,  and  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
author  of  “  Chien-Caillou,”  perceiving  an  immense 
Angora  cat  warming  its  paws  near  the  fireside,  and 
lazily  stretched  on  an  Indian  carpet,  imitated  the 
e.xample  of  his  feline  host.  When  the  author  of 
“Notre  Dame  de  Paris”  entered  the  salon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  guests,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  his  visitor  full  length  on  the  floor,  deeply^  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  game  of  romps  with  old  Puss.  Victor 
Hugo,  struck  by  the  original  nature  of  the  new¬ 
comer,  instead  of  talking  to  him  of  his  works, 
began  a  conversation  about  cab",  and  the  whole 
evening  was  spent  in  relating  anecdotes  of  the  yenus 
felis.  This  interview  between  the  great  poet  and 
Champfleury  may,  probably,  have  suggested  to  the 
latter  the  first  idea  of  the  present  volume.  “I^es 
Chats”  is  a  book  well  worth  reading;  it  thoroughly 
Initiates  us  into  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of 
cats,  giving  us  a  clever  aperfu  of  the  mythological 
7-ole  they  playetl  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  &c.,  and 
containing  numerous  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  King  Grimalkin 
and  his  descendants. 
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Thus  far  take  the  truth, 
The  untempered  gold,  the  fact  untampered  with, 
The  mere  ring-metal  ere  the  ring  be  made  ! 

And  what  has  hithertn  come  of  it  V  Whni 


And  what  has  hitherto  come  of  it  ?  Who  preserves 
The  memory  of  this  Guido,  and  his  wife 
Pompilia,  more  than  Ademollo’s  name. 

The  etcher  of  those  prints,  two  crazie  each, 


Saved  by  a  stone  from  snowing  broad  the  Square 
With  scenic  backgrounds  ?  Was  this  truth  of  force  ? 


Able  to  take  its  own  part  as  truth  should. 

Sufficient,  self-sustaining  ?  Why,  if  so  — 

Yonder ’s  a  fire,  into  it  goes  my  book. 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay,  and  what  the  loss  ? 

You  know  the  tale  already  ;  I  may  ask. 

Rather  than  think  to  tell  you,  more  thereof,  — 

Ask  you  not  merely  who  were  he  and  she. 

Husband  and  wife,  what  manner  of  mankind, 

But  how  you  hold  concerning  this  and  that 
Other  yet-unnamed  actor  in  the  piece. 

The  young  frank  handsome  courtly  Canon,  now, 
The  priest,  declared  the  lover  of  the  wife, 
lie  who,  no  question,  did  elope  with  her, 

For  certain  bring  the  tragedy  about, 

Giuseppe  Caponsacchi ;  —  his  strange  course 
I’  the  matter,  was  it  right  or  wrong  or  both  V 
Then  the  old  couple,  slaughtered  with  the  wife 
By  the  husband  as  accomplices  in  crime. 

Those  Comparini,  Pietro  and  his  spouse, — 

What  say  you  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  that. 

When,  at  a  known  name  whispered  through  the 
door 

Of  a  lone  villa  on  a  Christmas  night. 

It  opened  that  the  joyous  hearts  inside 
Mignt  welcome  as  it  were  an  angel  guest 
Come  in  Christ’s  name  to  knock  and  enter,  sup 
And  satisfy  the  loving  ones  he  saved ; 

And  so  did  welcome  devils  and  their  death  ? 

I  have  been  silent  on  that  circumstance 
Although  the  couple  passed  for  close  of  kin 
To  wife  and  husband,  were  by  some  accounts 
Porapilia’s  very  parents :  you  know  best. 

Also  that  infant  the  great  joy  was  for. 

That  Gaetano,  the  wife’s  two-weeks’  babe, 

The  husband’s  first-born  child,  his  son  and  heir. 
Whose  birth  and  being  turned  his  night  to  day  — 
Why  must  the  father  kill  the  mother  thus 
Because  she  bore  his  son  and  saved  himself  ? 


Well,  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not, 

(God  love  you ! )  and  will  have  your  proper  laugh 
At  the  dark  question,  laugh  it !  I  laugh  first. 

Truth  must  prevail,  the  proverb  vows  ;  and  truth 
—  Here  is  it  all  i’  the  book  at  last,  as  first 
There  it  was  all  i’  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Rome 
Gentle  and  simple,  never  to  fall  nor  fade 
Nor  be  forgotten.  Yet,  a  little  while, 

The  passage  of  a  century  or  so. 

Decades  thrice  five,  and  here ’s  Time  paid  his  tax, 
Oblivion  gone  home  with  her  harvesting. 

And  all  left  smooth  again  as  scythe  couhl  shave. 

Far  from  beginning  with  you  London  folk, 

I  took  my  book  to  Rome  first,  tried  truth’s  power 
On  likely  people.  “  Have  you  met  such  names  ? 

Is  a  tradition  extant  of  such  facts  V 
Your  law-courts  stand,  your  records  frown  a-row : 
What  if  I  rove  and  rummage  ?  ”  “  —  Why,  you  ’ll 
waste 

Your  pains  and  end  as  wise  as  you  began !  ” 


Every  one  snickered  :  “  names  and  facts  thus  old 
Are  newer  much  than  Europe  news  we  find 
Down  in  to-day’s  Diario.  Records,  quotha? 

Why,  the  French  burned  them,  what  else  do  the 
French  ? 

The  rap-and-rending  nation  !  And  it  tells 
Against  the  Church,  no  doubt,  —  another  gird 
At  the  Temporality,  your  Trial,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  —  Quite  otherwise  this  time,”  submitted  I ; 

“  Clean  for  the  Church  and  dead  against  the  world 
The  flesh  and  the  devil,  does  it  tell  for  once.” 

“  —  The  rarer  and  the  happier !  All  the  same. 
Content  you  with  your  treasure  of  a  book, 

And  waive  what ’s  wanting !  Take  a  friend’s  advice ; 
It ’s  not  the  custom  of  the  country.  Mend  ^ 
Your  ways  indeed  and  we  may  stretch  a  point : 

Go  get  you  manned  by  Manning  and  new-manned 
By  Newman  and,  mayhap,  wise-manned  to  boot 
Bv  Wiseman,  and  we  ’ll  see  or  else  we  won’t ! 
Thanks  meantime  for  the  story,  long  and  strong, 

A  pretty  piece  of  narrative  enough. 

Which  scarce  ought  so  to  drop  out,  one  would  think, 
From  the  more  curious  annals  of  our  kind. 

Do  you  tell  the  story,  now,  in  off-hand  style 
Straight  from  the  book  ?  Or  simply  here  and  there 
(The  while  you  vault  it  through  the  loose  and  large) 
Hang  to  a  hint  ?  Or  is  there  book  at  all. 

And  don’t  you  deal  in  poetry,  make-believe. 

And  the  white  lies  it  sounds  like  ?  ” 


Yes  and  no ! 

From  the  book,  yes ;  thence  bit  by  bit  I  dug 
The  lingot  truth,  that  memorable  daj% 

Assayed  and  knew  my  piecemeal  gam  was  gold,  — 
Yes ;  but  from  something  else  surpassing  that. 
Something  of  mine  which,  mixed  up  with  the  mass, 
Made  it  bear  hammer  and  be  firm  to  file. 

Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more; 

To  wit,  that  fancy  has  informed,  transpierced, 
Thridded  and  so  thrown  fast  the  facts  else  free. 

As  right  through  ring  and  ring  runs  the  djereed 
And  binds  the  loose,  one  bar  without  a  break. 

I  fused  my  live  soul  and  that  inert  stuff. 

Before  attempting  smithcraft,  on  the  night 
After  the  day  when  —  truth  thus  grasped  and 
gained  — 

The  book  was  shut  and  done  with  and  laid  by 
On  the  cream-colored  massive  agate,  broad 
’Neath  the  twin  cherubs  in  the  tiirnished  frame 
O’  the  mirror,  tall  thence  to  the  ceiling-top. 

And  from  the  reading,  and  that  slab  I  leant 
My  elbow  on,  the  while  I  read  and  read, 

I  turned,  to  free  myself  and  find  the  world. 

And  stepped  out  on  the  narrow  terrace,  built 
Over  the  street  and  opposite  the  church. 

And  paced  its  lozenge-brickwork  sprinkled  cool; 
Because  Felice-church-side  stretched,  aglow 
Through  each  square  window  fringed  for  festival. 
Whence  came  the  clear  voice  of  the  cloistered  ones 
Chanting  a  chant  made  for  midsummer  nights  — 

I  know  not  what  particular  praise  of  God, 

It  always  came  and  went  with  June.  Beneath 
r  the  street,  quick  shown  by  openings  of  the  sky 
When  flame  fell  silently  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Richer  than  that  gold  snow  Jove  rained  on  Rhodes, 
The  townsmen  walked  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
talked. 

Drinking  the  blackness  in  default  of  air  — 

A  busy  human  sense  beneath  my  feet : 

While  in  and  out  the  terrace-plants,  and  round 
One  branch  of  tall  datura,  waxed  and  waned 
'The  lamp-fly  lured  there,  wanting  the  white  flower. 
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